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A Full-fledged Convert 


(From a recent letter to the Post-Office Mission) 


EDITH C. TAYLOR 


WISH I had a chance to tell influential members of the Post-Office 
Mission how very valuable a missionary agent THE CurisTIAN 
_ REGISTER is. Reading the tracts and pamphlets made me interested 
in Unitarian doctrines, but only in an impersonal and _ intellectual 
way. Reading THe RecisTer has interested me, and enlisted my 
sympathy and enthusiasm for the church as an active body. It soon 
made me feel that I am a Unitarian and have a need of association 
with other Unitarians. 


__ Of course I shall become an active member as soon as I go to live 

in a city where there is a church. I expect to move to California in 

the near future, and my choice of residence will be largely deter- 

mined by the presence of a Unitarian church. It makes me sad to 

realize that for years I lived within a block of such a church, never once 
_ realizing the opportunity I was missing. 
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Perhaps you would prefer to send THE REGISTER to someone 

who needs the paper to give that same point of view, rather than to 

_ me, a full-fledged convert. I dare say that would come nearer fulfilling 

the purpose of the Post-Office Mission. But until you find such a 
person I shall be glad indeed to be the lucky recipient. : 
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Mr. Tonjoroft Dies 


VETOZAR I. TONJOROFF, European corre- 

spondent of THE Recister, died in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, last week. Exact information is not avail- 
able as we write. The end was not unexpected. 
Mr. Tonjoroff has been ill for more than a year. 
His page is written this week by Reuben H. Mark- 
ham. In the next issue we shall publish a tribute 
to this talented and estimable man, who for twenty- 
eight years contributed to our columns a weekly 
letter on current affairs. . 


Mr. Reese’s “Humanism” 


1h WAS ONLY six years ago that a young man 

from the West came to Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts, and spoke to Unitarian ministers at their in- 
stitute. One sentence wrought havoc: “Humanistic 
religion does not regard the acceptance of any phil- 
osophical or theological hypothesis as religiously 
necessary.” Strong men were indignant, and other 
men wept. Last week that famous sentence, its con- 
text and much beside, appeared in a new book ‘en- 
titled, “Humanism,” by Curtis W. Reese, published 
by the Open Court Publishing Company in Chi- 
cago. The whole thing will be read in calm. It is 
a small book, it sells for only a dollar, and it is one 
of the best investments in the spring trade. The 
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excuse is no longer respectable that one does not 


know what humanism is. 
the answer. 


Here is a good part of 
It is close reasoning. A whole para- 


graph is compressed into a sentence by this man’s 


style. It is a scholarly, provoking, and inspiring 
study. There are many opinions in the field of 
religious thought—which field is, after all, nothing 
but opinion; only spiritually ignorant people get 
upset about it—and there are good thinkers who 
will dispose of Mr. Reese’s thesis to their own satis- 
faction. But they will thank him and be glad that 
one man is taking his ministerial calling with pro- 
fessional dignity and insisting that he ought to do 
productive and even creative thinking in the realm 
of spiritual reality. For our part, the book is very 
persuasive; and while we will not be ism-ed, we 
believe that the trend of modern theology is de- 
finitely in the path taken by Mr. Reese. A suitable 
review of “Humanism” will be published soon. 


On Being Understood 


N EDITORIAL COLLEAGUE on another 

church paper can not understand us. “How 
can you print conspicuously, and frequently on 
your first page, sharp criticisms of yourself and 
your own well-known opinions?” What should 
we do? Make THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER a personal 
organ? We are publishing a journal that is 
meant to be representative of the soul, the whole 
soul, and nothing but the soul of the free churches. 
That soul is a composite of many various minds. 
The reason we have a successful paper is simple 
to any well-trained editor. We give place freely 
and eagerly to every variety of opinion that is 
decently and intelligently expressed. If an article 
is unusual in style, content, timeliness, or even in 
wrong-headedness from our viewpoint, we set it 
well forward in the make-up, as a tribute to skill, 
originality, and freshness. Our first duty is to 
make a readable proposition. 

We never think first of our prejudices (if we 
have any), but only of the quality of the literary 
wares and their acceptability as such to our 
readers. Let us add here that we would never 
make THE RecGister a dull and colorless house 
organ for official denominational bulletins. When 
such do get in, it is over our slain editorial soul. 
But our administrative leaders, like the rest of us, 
are members of the most distinguished literary 
tradition in the Christian church. They write good 
“copy” even on stodgy subjects. The quality of 
our contributions on the whole is very high. And 
the variety of them is the spice of our editorial 
life. If we are different from most church papers, 
is not the reason plain? Editors in the religious 
field are prone to put themselves, and those who 


think as thev think, altogether too much out front - 


—in fact, all over the house. All the rest are 


crowded out, suppressed. That is why their papers. 


are monotonous and, what is even more deadly, 
erossly unfair to the great diversity of ideas which 
are hound to be in anv corporate body like a church. 


We acknowledge that the one word, as applied 
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REGISTER—who is not an unresponsive person—is 
the word “fair.” 

now corroded Unitarian bromide, “I do not always 
agree with you”—as if even a robot could, always ; 
and he is touched by a real emotion when it is 


added, “But you are fair.” 


Prohibition Is What? 


AYS THE CELEBRATED A. E. WIGGAM, 
who makes science more or less popular and au- 
-_thentic, “T am personally opposed to prohibition, 
for four very simple, and, I think, very godly rea- 
sons: because I believe in temperance, morality, 
liberty, and law and order.” This is the literary 
method of surprise. “Our fathers died for liberty 
and we are afraid of it.” Very well. “Our fathers 
believed in education and the positive power of 
moral ideals; we believe in prohibition and the 
negative power of policemen’s clubs. . . . Even if 
we attain national sobriety by jails, clubs, fines, 
_ and police, it will be the moral tragedy of all his- 
tory; if we attain it, as we can, by education, it 
will be the greatest glory of self-control.” Thus 
aman lets himself go when he is given to the lust 

of rhetoric. Mr. Wiggam in fact lets himself go 
till he gives himself and his case away. 
Prohibition is, as a matter of fact, the most dog- 
ged “education” in temperance that we have ever 
tried. The law against the drink traffic was passed 
according to democratic usage. It is a school- 
master that leads people to study the moral mean- 
_ ing of alcohol as a social curse and therefore an 
_ individual nonessential Mr. Wiggam_ speaks 
about “positive” and “negative.” Shallow half- 
truth it is, for the good reason that the process of 
education in the realm of ethics is always both 
negative and positive. It teaches us what is not 
true as well as what is true. The setting of the 
one against the other is a method as old as human 
reason and argument. He would be right to say 
that the negative method only has no spiritual 
power. But why is he blind to the cumulative 
positive instruction we have had for a century on 
the goodness and strength of temperance? The 
hegative law of prohibition is fathered (perhaps 
mothered) by the positive spiritual conviction that 
_ we are all here for an abundant life: We shall 
Make our spiritual purpose legal by lawfully lead- 
ing out of the wrong way those who do not realize 
their moral and social obligation to be their best. 
Is that ungodly? 


nh) 


Note 


e man working on a twelve-story building sud- 
Jenly lost his balance and fell to the ground. His 
partner said, “Poor Bill, he leaned against the 

nd. 0 high buildings, especially near the sea, 
@ explained, the wind blows strong and the men 
n to lean against it as against a wall. It is not 
for when the wind stops unexpectedly they 


The Christian Register ee a 
to us, which warms the heart of the Editor of THR : 


He smiles when he hears the 
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The Worst Preaching? 


N THE WHOLE, one has reason to say the 

worst preaching that the world has ever heard 
belongs to this our day. Let him who doubts it 
examine the full page of sermon selections in the 
New York Times any Monday morning. There is 
a good cross-section. Some weeks the offerings 
are poorer than usual; but June 7, for instance, 
was a fair run of the mine. These preachers are 
certainly not below the average of American 
pulpiteers in any respect; but the fruit of their 
week’s work of study and prayer was juiceless, flat, 
unspirited, and unspiritual. 

We do not know a religious opportunity for 
publicity equal to the invaluable space of that 
greatest of newspapers. And how can men put it 
to such wasteful misuse? It is a downright sin. 
It makes us ashamed. of our churches, and dis- 
pleased with the low craftsmanship of ministers 
who give such unfailing signs of their recreance 
to the holy vows they took to serve their fellow 
men at least to the extent of doing honest work. 
Even a modest minister who tries can produce a 
decent sermon. We have taken the pains to 
choose a key-sentence from all but two of these dis- 
courses. The exceptions were sensed by the news- 
paper man who read the “copy,” because he 
featured each of them in a “box.” It happens that 
one was by a Universalist and the other by a Uni- 
tarian clergyman. The pearls of great price 
follow: 


No one should become a member of the Presbyterian Church 
who cannot walk the second mile with his brother. 

My conviction is that the church should publicly declare 
itself in favor of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

(To a children’s congregation) In Porto Rico, Santa Claus 
is unknown. 

No one ean be triumphantly happy without definite faiths. 

The Christian church is a great congregation of people who 
have felt the need of divine help: 

The official language of the Lord is not Hebrew. He speaks 
to the elect of every tongue the same language that was formed 
in their soul and mind. 

There is an organ in each one to perceive spiritual things. 
That organ is conscience. 

A room full of missionaries presents a far cheerier spectacle 
than a coach full of gamblers. 

Churches are too prone to expect the millennium in a day or 
a year. 

If there be any place above another where we ought to think 
clearly and speak honestly, it is where education touches religion. 

Life is doing the same thing to us all, only at different times. 

No one believes that the best in us or the best possible to 
us, has been reached. 

God loves us when we are bad as well as when we are good. 

Men are just as frequent tattlers as women. Men have their 
own list of topics about which they chatter. 


These are literal, exact quotations, and they are 
in keeping with the context. It simply cannot be 
that any congregation on the face of the earth 
matches and thus invites the stupidity and puerility 
of such utterances. We would be forbearing. We 
know it takes pains to conceive an idea and set it 
forth in good speech. We know it is not fair to ex- 
pect a kind of preacher to expose himself, by steady, 
onerous, spiritual striving, to a malignant case of 
brain fever. But we say that if any man says the 
ministry of religion is a learned calling—a profes- 
sion, and yet speaks such inanities, he is treating 
us to a pleasantry that we cannot bear. 


What Europe Needs Is Faith! ‘ 


* east Violence, even for a liberal end, as in Poland, must yield to good will * 


Soria. 
UROPH is in a ferment. A panic has 
seized upon the nations. Faith gives 
way, and great masses seek refuge in 
magic and violence. 
When trust disappears, fear prevails; 
and fear always makes barbarity and 
despotism the masters of human hearts 
and of the destiny of nations. 

The most recent manifestation of this 
lack of faith and good will is Poland. 
The people in Poland, after long centuries 
of bondage to various states, were at last 
freed and united. The restored state was 
confronted by extremely difficult prob- 
lems, for there are many races within the 
confines of Poland as well as different 
branches of the Christian Church, and 
two distinct social classes more or less 
hostile to each other. Over all this 
broods the spirit of ancient feuds and 
bloody rivalries. Furthermore, Poland is 
situated between two bitter and powerful 
enemies—Germany and Russia. This in- 
tricate mixture of races, classes, tradi- 
tions, and faiths contained possibilities of 
chaos and catastrophe; it demanded the 
greatest tact on the part of Polish leaders, 
and patience and trust on the part of the 
people. 

But the Poles do not seem to possess 
those qualities; on the contrary, they are 
inclined to resort to extreme movements 
and measures. Immediately after libera- 
tion, the nation split up into a great num- 
ber of little political parties, all hostile 
to one another. A rampant militarism also 
ensued, which was due to a long, exposed 


frontier, to old enmities, and to ex- 
aggerated national aspirations. This 


helped to bring on a terrible financial 
crisis. Enmity between the races was 
augmented by certain extreme patriots, 
while ever-increasing hostility between 
the two main social classes divided the 
nation into two belligerent groups—the 
radicals and the conservatives. The latter, 
led by the Agrarian party and its chief, 
Witos, tended more and more to restrict 
popular rights in favor of a fortunate 
minority ; while the former, composed to a 
certain extent of Socialists, and led by a 
yery popular military hero, Marshal Pil- 
sudsky, were for racial tolerance, reli- 
gious liberalism, and a large degree of 
democracy. 

Situated as Poland is, it was utterly 
essential that these two main groups 
come to a working understanding with 
each other and by means of mutual con- 
cessions co-operate for the good of Po- 
land. Unfortunately, both sides gave way 
to doubts and suspicions; both sides 
ceased to trust each other, lost faith in 
right and good will, succumbed to fear, 
and resorted to the methods of people 
who try to “get a bead on the other 
fellow” first. The government supporters 
in a despicably trivial way attacked Pil- 
sudsky, and he answered by launching a 
marvelously successful revolution and de- 
posing the whole government. Now the 
Marshal is supreme in Poland, and the left 
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wing elements rejoice, for they think that 
he is on their side. 

But they should not rejoice. Such an 
act of violence cannot serve democracy. 
It marks the beginning of turbulent times 
for Poland, and sooner or later is bound 
to bring catastrophe. The newly formed 
state of Poland will pay very dearly for 
this venture. Her future, already pre- 
carious, is now in jeopardy, for the people 
have lost faith. Psychologically every 
man is carrying a gun and is always on 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


MOST CONSISTENT FUNDAMENTALIST 


Prof. J. Gresham Machen of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary was not confirmed as 
teacher of apologetics, recently in Baltimore, 
but must wait a year till an investigation of 
the school is made. Thus the “liberal” Pres- 
byterians won in the General Assembly over 
the very scholarly and unwavering leader of 
the old faith,—one of the few, indeed, who 
have not capitulated for the sake of “‘tharmony”’ 


the lookout for some enemy, waiting to 
get even with him. A feud has been 
started which forebodes dire consequences. 
That’s what happens when faith in good 
will collapses. 

Europe bristles with such examples. 
Russia is just now paying for her despair 
and fear and lack of trust. Of course, 
it is not a question of disbelief in an 
official “Grandpa God,” as the Slavs often 
call the Deity, nor a matter of the ac- 
ceptance of ereeds or ancient dogmas: 
but rather enough faith in pedple and 
in the power of righteousness and good 
will to influence one’s conduct. The 
Russian tsars did not believe in good will; 
they did not trust people, nor run- the 
risk of relying on the efficacy of love 
and kindness. They were afraid to. Like- 
wise, the Bolsheviks discarded trust and 
reason and patience and sought victory 


* 
in violence. 
each other. A panie ensued, bullets flew, 
millions of bystanders fell victims, and 
one group was wiped out. To-morrow 
other 
clique of Bolsheviks, while the Russian 
people continue to pay the cost of the 
feud. Order, prosperity, and civilization 
cannot be built on a lack of faith. — . 

Almost every state in Europe has been 
affected by fear and disbelief. Hungary, 
in her desperation, resorts to the coun- 
terfeiting of foreign money. Greece passes 
through revolution after revolution; the 
nation languishes as dictators rise and 
fall. Roumania has just driven out a 


Two groups of gunmen faced 


gunmen will overcome the little — 


crown prince that a despotic group of — 


politicians may continue to rule. Bulgaria 
executed a conspiracy, overthrew a goy- 
ernment, blew up a cathedral and mur- 
dered villagers by the hundreds. Jugo- 
slavia revels in interminable parlia- 
mentary crises of the gravest kind; the 
welfare of the people is neglected as the 
various racial groups prepare bombs for 
one another. Italy is ruled by a dictator 


who has appointed himself minister in six | 


different ministries. An acute conflict 
rages in Germany between two powerful 
groups which are very suspicious of each 
other. In France, people openly and in- 
cessantly speak of the imperative need of 
a dictator. <A bitter industrial struggle 
rages in England. 

The cause of all this is a lack of trust. 
Reason has given way. Fear rules. 
People are suspicious and “jumpy.” They 
expect to be attacked and deceived. They 
are bitter and cynical and disillusioned. 
The war spirit prevails in their hearts, 


and they are afraid to count on anything © 


or anybody. 

At such a moment great masses of 
people resort to mysticism, spiritism, and 
magic on the one side, and the command- 
ing, authoritative religions on the other. 


In both cases, reason capitulates and faith — 
lose con- — 


abdicates. Defeated people 
fidence in good will, patience, knowledge, 
and ordered development. They are afraid 
to trust in the truth and await its patient 
workings. They fly for refuge to the 
warm delusions of an esoteric cult or the 
soporific tranquillity of pompous cere- 
monies. 

In the realm of politics also, great 
masses capitulate. Thousands of people 
seek satisfaction in anarchy, and many 
more in absolutism. Communism vies with 
Fascism—two sinister children of the same 
intoxicated mother—lack of faith in 
reason, patience, and good will. 


In the realm of morals we find stark 
while | 


austerity and unrestrained lust; 
art, literature, and the theatre display 
these same pathological extremes of yvio- 
lence, due to the capitulation of faith and 
reason. 

Almost all of Europe, to. a greater or 
less degree, shows the influence of fear, 
and spiritual. terror. Europe 


the conventional pictures of the “wild ‘and | 
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I 


,NE OF THE SCENES in modern liter- 
‘ ature which seems an almost perfect 
iplicate of reality is that in “Anna 
enina”’ in which are described the cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of Levin’s 
first child. Levin, it will be remembered, 
was an agnostic, but a sensitive agnostic; 
and it is this combination of traits which 
makes him such an interesting figure 
ring these tense hours. Increasingly 
piteous toward his wife, ever more deeply 
_agonized for her, he is pressed so far 
7 back upon his primary instincts that sud- 
denly and unexpectedly he taps a new 
‘source of being and finds a new language 
‘springing to his lips—‘“Lord have mercy! 
Pardon and help us!” “And he, an un- 
believer,’ continues the author, plainly 
writing his own experience into the life 
of his hero, “repeated those words not 
with his lips only. At that instant he 
_knew that neither his doubts nor the im- 
possibility of believing with his reason— 
of which he was conscious—at all pre- 
vented his appealing to God. His prayer 
flew up as naturally as dust.” 
_ Levin’s religious awakening has in it 
that which touches the profounder in- 
_ stinctivity of us all. He did not originate 
his own need of prayer. Something from 
his environment moved him, and his peti- 
tion flew up, in Tolstoy’s figure, like dust 
from the road when the wind strikes it. 
Neither does any man originate his own 
need for prayer; he does not take up 
intercession as he might take up novel- 
reading, or the radio habit. There is that 
in his spiritual surroundings which, some- 
_ times suddenly, evokes from him the cry 
of prayer, “Lord have mercy! Pardon 
and help us!” 
Who or what it is that evokes prayer 
may be answered by an analogy, for the 
situation seems to be comparable to that 
which would have prevailed if, in the 
eyolution of forms, man had been created 
before the eye. Picture a world in which 
_Inen possessed the senses of smell, of hear- 
ing, of feeling, and of taste, and all the 
rest except that of sight. The day would 
have come when some person began to 
be aware of a new sensation. One bril- 
liant burning noon, turning his face to 
eaven, he would have felt a dim stimulus 
SE outside which would have caused 
him to try to achieve what we call seeing. 
le would have been quite content with 


ie other senses and never dreamed of 
sight had there not been some stimulation 
‘om outside: the vibrations of light play- 
ing upon him compelled him, so to speak, 
to learn how to receive and understand 
m. It was light which gave him the 

se to see. 
30 in a strictly similar way, it is only 
1 himself who can have occasioned the 
e to pray. Racially and individually 
er should have dreamed of invok- 
the world of senses being quite 
ess God himself from outside 
at the casement of the human 
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spirit. Even the most earthy behavior- 
istic psychologist holds that every develop- 
ment within an organism answers to some- 
thing outside it; and faith in deity ean 
be no exception. 

The parable incidentally suggests the 
difficulty one encounters in attempting to 
describe worship. The new inchoate sen- 
sation of seeing could not have been rep- 
resented by the pioneer to his fellows in 
terms of any of the current perceptions. 
The skeptics might have asked, “Can you 
smell the light you speak of?” “No.” 
“Can you hear it?’ “No.” “Touch it?” 
“No.” “Describe it then.” But how could 
he have described it, having to hand only 
the words definitive of experiences appre- 
hended through other senses? Brilliance, 
color, outline—what could these words 
have meant to people who had never seen? 

‘Men and women who worship hold 
frankly that a new part—the crowning 
part—of reality has claimed them. An 
eternal Someone has touched them into 
response. Can you hear Him? No. See 
Him? Feel Him? No. Describe Him, 
then. Alas, there are only the words of 
the lower senses available, and these do 
not wholly apply. 

All that we can say of worship is that 
it is a response, spontaneous and not 
readily delineable, which spiritually sensi- 
tive souls make to the presence of God. 
The initiative in the episode of prayer 
lies always with divinity. No man ever 
calls himself to prayer. God is His own 
muezzin. 

This is the first fact which must be 
observed in any theory of worship. 
Whether it be private devotions or a Mass 
before the high altar of St. Peter’s, wor- 
ship is real if undertaken in the attitude 
of response, and unreal if regarded from 
any conflicting viewpoint. Let the hymns 
of our ordinary “morning service’ be 
taken on the lips as pleasing ballads which 
bring on a melting emotion, serving a 
purpose similar to that of the hymn to 
Mr. McDougall at the Rotary Club; let 
the responsive reading or the Scripture 
lesson be introduced from considerations 
of cultural interest, as you might retail 
to a friend a paragraph from a recent 
best-seller, rather than as God’s Written 
Self in racial history; let the anthem be 
deemed by its singers to be primarily an 
attractive “number on the program’; in 
a word, let any part of the service assume 
the aspect of being a device invented by 
the 'worshiper to serve a purpose of his 
own, rather than an upwelling of solemn 
gladness from souls under irresistible spir- 
itual duress; and so far its virtue departs 
from it. It is on this ground that the 
supple prayer and sermon of our free 
ehurches display their strength, for into 
them he who conducts the worship may 
pour the moral urgency he feels. 

Many a religious sect ere now has been 
damned and obliterated because its de- 
votees failed to perceive that worship is a 
necessity, a fate (sublime, but no less a 
fate!) to the human soul—and not merely 


Two Notes on Worship 


a work of supererogation. Any other idea 
produces in a church a spiritually self- 
certified aristocracy who come to regard 
God as an object of interest, usually of 
eleemosynary interest. But God is not 
an object of interest; he is the subject, 
the instigating source, of all life. 


II 


A second consideration concerns man’s 
response to God’s call. What actually 
does a person do when he worships? 

Worship, it is said, is of the nature of 
sensation. It is to be feared that it con- 
stantly tends to become that and nothing 
more. A writer tells of attending, in his 
boyhood, a church in which there was a 
set of diapasons so deep as not to be aud- 
ible to the ear; but they did, when 
sounded, set up vibrations in the dia- 
phragm which even the elect mistook for 
religious experience! Surely worship is 
more than this. It is not a simple recep- 
tion of sensation—not a pure passivity. 
There is volition in it. 

Some of our thinkers seem to be moving 
toward a definition of worship as an 
imaginative art. If art is interpretation 
according to esthetic principles, it will 
provide many a choice vehicle for wor- 
ship, but it can only loosely be identified 
with worship itself. That, in its essence, 
does not act as interpreter to anything 
there is no ancillary quality about it. It 
is a stark, original, unsymbolized activity. 

The central element of this activity 
would appear to be simply attention to 
God. What else besides attention, after 
all, can a person give to the Source of 
all reality? The only attitude which the 
man with the rudimentary eye could take 
toward the light he began to see was at- 
tention. He exercised toward it no causa- 
tive function whatever. He could do noth- 
ing for it, either to enhance or to reduce 
it; 

What can we do for God? Co-operate 
with Him, one says—but we can do so 
only in accordance with His own plans 
and purposes; of wisdom and power we 
can contribute only what He has lent us. 
It is doubtful if we could help Him even 
by recourse to our favorite instrument— 
legislation. One can conceive a law, atter 
Philip Guedalla, which, if we were able 
to put it into effect, would be an obvious 
aid to Providence: “Be it enacted that 
the just will be and are hereby enabled 
to go forth at any and all times and 
find the sun shining, and that this privilege 
shall be and hereby is forbidden the un- 
just.” But God continues making his sun 
to rise and his rain to fall according to 
laws we cannot amend and powers we 
cannot budge. Plotinus’s words are sig- 
nificant: “God through nature saith, ‘You 
must learn to pay attention. I am not 
accustomed to repeat my orders for those 
who have not heard them.’ ” 

Mere attention to God may seem a very 
lean and unfruitful relation, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all the values of life seem to 
flow out of it. It was simply by attending 
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_to the God he had found himself calling 
upon out of the midst of his agony, that 
Levin was finally able to make the sub- 
lime declaration of faith with which Tol- 
stoy closes his book: “My reason will still 
not understand why I pray, but I shall 
still pray; and my life, my whole life, 
independently of anything that may 
happen to me, is every moment no 
longer meaningless as it was before, but 
has an unquestionable meaning of good- 
ness.” All the great mystics tell the same 
story: attention to God is the matrix of 
all spiritual richness. 

If then, on the human side, worship is 
attention to God, we have a principle or 
two to guide us by, for the laws of at- 
tention are well known. 

Attention is always rhythmic. In the 
case of a waterfall heard at a distance 
which sounds now loud, now faint, the 
fluctuations of attention are only a few 
seconds apart, but for many processes of 
life they come at far greater intervals. 
When one reflects that the human organ- 
ism has been developed in the midst of 
eyclic changes—those of the seasons, the 
days, the satisfactions of hunger and 
thirst, and others—it does not seem 
strange that, in order to match these out- 
side variations, there have grown up inner 
tendencies of attention to ebb and flow. 

The principle of rhythm applied to pub- 
lic worship means simply that we cannot 
pay attention to any object continuously, 
even to God. The test of a church’s use- 
fulness cannot therefore be how many 
services it holds, but is rather how aptly 
they are assigned to meet the tidal de- 
mands of the spirit. Here is the principle 
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upon which rests the idea of the Chris- 
tian year with its Lent and Advent; of 
Sunday—the holiest of seven days, and of 
all other regular observances not too fre- 
quently nor too seldom repeated. 

Attention is a relating activity. Some- 
times, to be sure, it is held to be the 
ability “to look at the point of a cambric 
needle for one-half hour without winking.” 
This, as Professor Betts indicates, might 
show “a remarkable power of concentra- 
tion, but it is not attention. This process, 
instead of producing enlightenment as at- 
tention does, would result only in one’s 
passing into a hypnotic state. Single-eyed 
attention to an object, as everyone knows, 
ean be sustained only for a few moments. 
One cannot, for instance, keep the hand 
in mind by holding it in front of him and 
merely repeating, “Hand ... hand... 
hand.” If he wishes to keep his attention 
upon his hand, he must consider its rela- 
tions. Let him remark that it consists of a 
palm, four fingers, and a thumb—on the 
palm various lines which the fortune-tellers 
have named: the life-line, the love-line, 
and the rest—each finger with three joints, 
the thumb with two, and so on. Only by 
turning an object over incessantly, and 
considering its various aspects, is one able 
to hold his attention to it for any com- 
paratively long period. In a word, “when 
we are attending strongly to one object of 
thought, it does not mean that uncon- 
sciousness sits staring vacantly at this one 
object, but rather that it uses it as a cen- 
tral core of thought, and thinks into rela- 
tion with*this object the things which be- 
long with it.” 

Here we have another principle appli- 
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cable to public worship or any part of it. 
Members of one of the dervish sects of 
Islam are accustomed in their assemblies 
to repeat toegther the name of their God 
“Allah, Allah, Allah...” until, one by 
one, they succumb to hypnosis. Most 
Christians can remember services of their 
own which seemed to induce only a kind 
of sacred stupor. The conductor of such 
worship is usually found to be ignorant of 
that law of attention which demands 
variety. 

This argues for richness of cultus. God 
being the central fact, the perfect order 
of worship would use, in logical succes- 
sion, every conceivable avenue of approach 
to Him. Here the arts return to bless us. 
Danger enters only when the arts draw 
attention to themselves and not to Him; 
but the truth remains that as long as they 
minister to the Divine Presence they are 
a powerful reinforcement to attention and 
so to worship. : 

Lewis Mumford points out that the 
charm of a white church building upon a 
New England hill lies in its changefulness 
of color within its striking fixedness of 
outline. Paradoxically, it is never white, 
but reflects all the changing lights around 
it—now giving a blue or lavender shadow, 
now appearing pale pink, now clear yel- 
low, now, at sunset, even orange. But, 
all the while, with heroie spire it points 
toward heaven. Does it not symbolize the 
perfect service of worship? It is full of 
color; the changing colors constantly woo 
attention ; there is order and continuity in 
the changes; but the poise and lift of it 
are such as to carry the eye and the soul 
always toward God. 


Social Work, Everyday Practice of Religion 


Robert W. Kelso speaks to the Unitarian Council’s 


“HE RELATION OF RELIGION to 
social- conduct was never more clearly 

stated than at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Social Service Council in Anni- 
versary Week. Two addresses, one by 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the other by Robert W. Kelso of Boston, 
Mass., presented the social expression of 
religion from the minister’s and from the 
layman’s points of view. Mr. Lupton said 
the minister needs the support of the pro- 
fessional social worker, in order that the 
ideal of religion may be usefully wrought 
into the life of the community under 
expert guidance, and that he may receive 
moral support when his religious idealism 
is opposed by those who sacrifice’ public 
good for private gain. Mr. Lupton’s ad- 
dress will be published in full. 

Mr. Kelso spoke from the social worker’s 
point of view. ‘The Social Service Council 
of Boston is the best means available in 
that vicinity for aiding churches in the 
study and development of social service 
work. He said, in a review of the history 
of social service, ““The medieval days gave 
way to the pressure and complexity of an 
awakening industrial world, which brought 
the removal of families from the soil to 
the slum—which created that terror of 
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poor men, unemployment; and which 
forced the upgrowth of civil government 
as a service separated from the church, 
and charged, among other duties, with 
the relief of those in distress. We are 
emerging from the medieval point of view 
toward charity and good works. We are 
still using the ancient church for the 
giving of alms, for the conduct of hos- 
pitals, for the upbringing of the orphan. 
But we are calling it social work. With 
increasing frankness, we are recognizing 
the fact that it is rightly founded on civic 
justice and utility. 

“Social work is that professional service 
which seeks to advance the common wel- 
fare by dealing with social relationships. 
The forms which social service may take 
are almost as many as the social ills 
which it seeks to alleviate. In Massachu- 
setts are some fifteen hundred incor- 
porated private organizations claiming to 
carry on social work. They overlap and 
they duplicate each other, to be sure; 
but they reveal the various nature of 
the enterprise in which they are engaged. 

“The limited parish relief society stil 
finds a useful work to do, because of the 
intimate relationships which exist between 
needy members and those who extend 
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friendly help, and because of the strong 
influence of a religious bond in common; 
but such enterprises find themselves in- 
creasingly under pressure to employ 
trained case workers to deal with their 
clients and to supervise volunteer service. 
The old church orphanage will be slow 
to disappear because of real estate hold- 
ings and the inertia of old ways; but it 
is passing. The castellated orphanages 
of earlier years are giving way to in- 
dividual home care under foster mothers 
—a different method, requiring more skill. 
and more heart. The public almshouse as 
a catchall of every kind of human misery 
is gradually taking the new form of an 
infirmary housing only the infirm, who 
need kindly care of a congregate institu- 
tional sort. The chains and _ strait- 
jackets have fallen from the insane, and 
the asylum called Bedlam is vanishing in 
favor of the carefully appointed hospital 
for the mentally sick. ‘Millet has painted 
the ‘Angelus’ of active life. Had he 
paused with his inspired brush to portray 
the ‘Angelus’ of the wretchedly poor in 
the twilight of life, he might have shown 
to the lasting memory of mankind the 
pathetic figure of a man bent with palsied 
head and quivering jaw beside the bed 
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mate, with haaenatte ipa 
for the stitches through the salt 
er-dropping tears. poey have re- 


: 0 one ‘of them in a home for the 
. But they decide to stay on and 
ourney into the Sunset together. It is 


tter than bodily comfort. Let Millet 
nt them at the moment when he ie kid 
out to press her hand,— 


“ That lingering press 
of hands, that for the last time sever; 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, 

’ | When that hold breaks, is dead forever. 
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— “phis is the day of individnal treat- 
ment. Yesterday was the day of mass 
a tment. So, little by little, is the prac- 
tice of separating this pathetic pair fall- 
ing _ back before friendly help to aged 
and wife in the bare boards of their 
la ast attic—their castle of memory and 
their place of the spirit. 

“The home of to-day is an abode prac- 
lly without a fireside. Yet the fire- 
e is still the center of our imagined 
home, the seat of parental affection and 
‘moral leadership, cradle of Christian 
itizenship. To-day the economic line of 
bd eugawend causes us to house our 


Rerasnic eoiet complex that the moral 
2 d physical dangers of life are tremen- 
usly multiplied. To-day one in every 
en marriages so far fails of happiness 
to be severed by decree of our civil 
courts. To-day, in the progressive State 
of Massachusetts, every generation of our 
daughters bears sixty thousand living 
illegitimates, which means that there are 
thousands upon thousands of men and 
‘women in every generation who violate 
our moral and civil laws governing pro- 
creation; and all this vast army of inno- 
mt little children come pleading and are 
t wanted. They cry for sympathy and 
a mother’s love, and they cry as in the 
wilderness. Modern social work under- 
takes with the skill of doctor and nurse 
give to the illegitimate child and his 
*kless mother a chance in life. It 
eks to keep mother and baby together 
Wherever practicable. It stands next 
friend to the little waif, acting as the 
tee of the public welfare in this 
ard. 
‘ d as we stand at gaze looking out 
on the sea of sixty thousand pathetic 
é heads, we may turn to notice another 
y fully as pathetic. They are the 
e-minded. There are upwards of 
thousand of these in Massachusetts 
Many of them are harmless, heavy- 
d, heavy-bodied folk who do some 
labor and with a degree of friendly 
ght make a living and do no harm. 
are the tools of the shrewd and un- 
pulous. A few are themselves a 
e if allowed to go at large. All of 
4 ou Dp need Sin supervision and 
to them ane yet so strangely un- 
the twenty-two thousand insane 
who are cared for in thirteen 
state institutions. Of these persons, 
; unreasoning way, works out 
Bt a “hen death. He gazes 
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that ecstasy Which froni che depths of sad- 
ness glares like the maniac’s moon, whose 
light is madness.’ Taking this glimpse as 
earnest of the great number of social 
problems which challenge the courage and 
ability of every citizen, what shall we say 
of it as an opportunity for the social ex- 
pression of religion? 

“Religious ideas and stimuli may ex- 
press themselves in the dance orgy of the 
primitive savage; in the minutie of sacri- 
fice and libation; in the elaborate cere- 
mony of the modern church; or by inward 
satisfaction not patent to the eye. In 
truth they are expressing themselves more 
and more in the form of altruism—in that 
‘other-mindedness’ which does now finally 
admit for each of us that we are in some 
sense our brother’s keeper. The social 
philosopher tells us that this altruism is 
the proof and index of social progress. 
Certain it is that without it there is no 
fullness of life. Certain it is that the 
tenets of Christian conduct are not up- 
held without constant service to mankind. 
In modern man-wrecking life, social work 
is the everyday practice of religion. It 
does not essay the precepts of the dominie ; 
but it goes up and down the parish heal- 
ing the sick, ministering to those in 
trouble, relieving the needy. 

“The basic morality of human conduct 
does call for some sacrifice of self to 
the greatest good of others. The corner 
stone of that moral philosophy is the do- 


ing as one would be done by, and the 


loving of one’s neighbor as one’s self. In 
the long run, the best proof of good char- 
acter is good actions. 

“True social life among individuals is 
possible only when the interests of all 
are habitually consulted. 

“For a denominational group like our 
own there can be no finer principle of 
reorganization ‘for purposes of Christian 
social service than the one we are now 
in process of establishing,—namely, first, 
a central advisory council to deal with 
plans, with policies, with the philosophy 
of individual service ; second, no organized 
charitable service by the denomination as 
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Beauty 


Beauty, haunting beauty, 
Loves a face, a form,.a tree; 
Courts a song, a sun, a star; 
Woos a smile. 


Beauty, matchless beauty, 
Dreams the sheen upon a rose; 
Clings to wings of butterflies; 
Weds a tear! 


Beauty, breathless beauty, 

Lifts the world to ecstasy; 
Shows us Heaven—and we are 
Gods, a while! 


Stay! 


Stay, another moment—stay ! 
For the wonder of a rose 
Seems scarcely known! 
Steal a moment from Life’s day— 
That its beauty, its repose 
May be thine own! 
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such; but, third, the highest possible de- 
gree of personal service by the individual, 
carrying his tenets of the Christian way of 
life into action as a citizen and as a 
churchman. 

“Do not make your denomination the 
administrative agent of charity and social 
work, which is a civic function. Rather 
let it stand as the great fountainhead of 
that stamina, that idealism, that sterling 
worth of character which gives the in- 
dividual strength to serve his fellow men. 

“Study with all man’s knowledge of 
art and of science the tendencies for good 
and for evil in our social life, that by 
taking thought you may point out the 
way to better social living. Think nothing 
of the trouble of it, the trial of it, often- 
times the disgust of it. Count it but the 
social expression of your religion. Do not 
blunder into tasks which require the care- 
fully trained hand. Rather offer yourself 
as an -apprentice to aid the _ skilled 
worker.” 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer showed marked progress. Although 
no systematic appeal for funds has been 
made and the treasurer had to meet a 
deficit from last year, the report reveals 
a working cash balance for the coming 
year. 

The work of the Council during the past 
year included a study of Unitarian funds 
dedicated to philanthropic work. A com- 
mittee under the leadership of Mrs. Annie 
L. Chesley has already secured valuable 
information on this subject. A project 
submitted to the Council’s Board of Con- 
sultants, with fruitful returns, is the 
“Care of Aged Unitarians.” This has been 
turned over to a committee of which 
Francis C. Bardwell, Massachusetts State 
Department of Welfare, is chairman. A 
third enterprise is the survey of local 
communities. Already several church 
committees have requested the Council 
to assist them in making such local sur- 
veys; but here, as elsewhere, the Council 
needs funds. The local survey committee, 


‘under the chairmanship of Miss Katharine 


Hardwick of the Boston School of Social 


. Service, strongly desires to place a social 


worker in the field who may visit these 
churches, giving professional guidance. It 
was part of the original program of the 
Council to place such a worker in the 
field. This will be done when the work 
of the Council has become sufficiently well 
known to secure the financial support 
necessary. 

Other committees appointed by the 
Council were the Forum Committee to aid 
in preparing programs, and the Education 
Committee to outline study courses for 
church schools. 

Francis C. Bardwell made an informal 
report for the Committee on Aged Unita- 
rians. The Committee hopes to present 
a plan of action at an early date. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Herbert C, Parsons; vice-presidents 
—Rey. John H. Lathrop, Rev. Caleb S. 
Dutton, Rey. Sydney B. Snow, Mrs. Whit- 
man Cross, Ralph B. Baxter; secretary, 
Miss Sara Comins; treasurer, John B. 
Nash; directors—Mrs. Annie L. Chesley, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Rev, Lyman VY. Rut- 
ledge. 


How to Do the Willof'the Churches 


Administrative leaders hold a remarkable conference at Marblehead, Mass. - 


OW GAN THE American Unitarian 

Association, the Women’s Alliance 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
help the Laymen’s League conduct a 
preaching mission? How can the League, 
The Alliance, and the Union co-operate 
with the Association in planting a new 
church? 
agencies and their leaders as individuals 
contribute to the success of the Unitarian 
Foundation? 

All these questions, asked or implied, 
showed the spirit at Marblehead, Mass., 
June 7 and 8. It was there and then that 
executive staff members of the denomina- 
tional agencies held their second “liaison” 
conference, following the good precedent 
set by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot at Duxbury, 
Mass., last October. In a ballroom of the 
Hotel Rockmere, overlooking the sea, men 
and women workers sat late into the night 
of Monday and throughout Tuesday seek- 
ing how they might labor unitedly for 
the advancement of free religion. 

There were differences, of course—sharp 
divergences of opinion, as always obtains 
among intelligent, achieving persons. More 
than once the opposition of viewpoint was 
nothing more than the tempering of the 
enthusiasm of one group by the experi- 
ence of another. Reasons for and against 
new projects came into review. Ways and 
means of strengthening established. ac- 
tivities had earnest consideration. There 
was the utmost eagerness to avoid over- 
lapping of effort. At no other meeting of 
Unitarian could one so conveniently and 
quickly see the denomination at work. For 
not only were the voices of the leaders 
heard, but the minds of parishes and 
people, which the leaders make it their 


business to know, came to the top and. 


made and unmade opinions. 

Besides the agencies just mentioned, 
these organizations had their representa- 
tives on hand: The Unitarian Ministerial 
Union; the Unitarian Foundation, the 
Tuckerman School, the Western Confer- 


ence, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and the. 


Unitarian Social Service Council. 
Mutual understandings, “gentlemen’s 
agreements,’ came out of the meeting 
rather than formal actions. Five votes, 
however, went on record. One provided 
for a committee that should formulate a 
restatement of the Foundation’s position 
and hopes, for issuance to the denomina- 
tion. A second vote called for a joint 
committee to consider the founding of new 
churches. Another had to do with the 
proposal that the agencies should jointly 
engage a student secretary for the work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union in 
college centers. The plan was referred 
for consideration to a Laymen’s League 
committee which is going over the whole 
matter of student work. <A fourth yote 
created a committee to confer with the 
trustees of THE RecisterR in furtherance 
of the recommendation of the Commission 
on Survey for a representative board of 
Recister trustees. Another action called 
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How can these and all the other’ 


IVAL McPEAK 


for co-operation in planning Unitarian ex- 
hibits at the Sesquicentennial. 

The first vote followed an earnest and 
hopeful discussion of the Foundation’s 
prospects. Captain Hilton H. Railey, the 
director, reviewed progress and outlined 
plans for the autumn, clarifying points 
raised by the executives. The heartening 
thing that stayed in all minds as the 
discussion ended was the fact that the 
per capita giving in the Unitarian Cam- 
paign of six years ago was $98 and the 
per capita gifts of Unitarians to the Foun- 
dation so far had been $96—with special, 
large gifts included in the former and ex- 
cluded from the latter case in casting 
the averages. This means that if the 1920 
scale of giving is maintained by an equal 
number of givers this time, the objective 
will be more than reached. When Uni- 
tarians know what denominational needs 
are and how the Foundation is endeavor- 
ing to meet these needs, they do respond. 
Hence, these denominational leaders pro- 
vided for the publication of a clear state- 
ment of why Unitarian men and women 
should invest constantly and largely. in 
more than a parochial advance in liberal 
religion. i 

On Monday night, executives laid the 
groundwork for the deliberations by pre- 
senting the year’s objectives of these or- 
ganizations—the Association, the League, 
the Alliance,.and the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. Places and policies and co- 
operative arrangements for the Laymen’s 
League missions in the coming year were 
talked over. The executives felt that here 
was a common enterprise for the entire 
denomination. Dr. Horace Westwood, 
who is to be the League’s mission preacher, 
set the key for the discussion. It was 
said of him once when he was in the Meth- 
odist fellowship that his ministry was 
“sealed with the gift of souls.” He told 
of how his parents had consecrated him 
to the work of the missioner, and he 
touched on his early missionary work 
under pioneer conditions in Canada. His 
faith and his zeal in missionary work he 
had carried with him as a matter of course 
when he entered the Unitarian fellowship. 
Every great religious movement, he re- 
called, had been a preaching mission. 
That was the conquering way to spread 
the liberal gospel. 

It was suggested at this session that the 
League might profitably conduct a mis- 
sion in a place where the Association was 
planning to establish a new church. The 
topic of creating new churches came up 
the following morning. There was gen- 
eral agreement with the recommendation 
of the Commission on Survey that churches 
which: show no prospect of reducing and 
finally dispensing with their support from 
the Association should not be given fur- 
ther aid, and that the money should be 
used to establish movements in centers 
where there is prospect of advance. Percy 
Gardner, newly chosen president of the 


League and chairman of the Commission, 
reviewed the considerations that led to 
this recommendation. It also seemed the 
sense of the meeting that it was highly 
important to popularize this policy, to 
make widely known the good reasons for 
it. Unless this is done, bitter opposition 
and misunderstanding might easily result 
from the carrying out of a policy which, 
in essence, has long been that of the As- 
sociation but which it so often has not 
had the heart to enforce. A suggestive 
discussion as to places where new churches 
might profitably be founded led to the 
decision that the Association, The Al- 
liance, the League, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and the Ministerial Union 
should each play a part in establishing 
a new church. Here was another com- 
mon enterprise. The presidents of the 
five agencies will appoint a committee for 
this purpose. 

A discussion of church schools again 
emphasized a work whose importance has 
been so belatedly recognized by the 
churches. It recalled the assistance to 
the church schools which is being rendered 
increasingly by the League, The Alliance, 
and the Young People. Rev. Walter §. 
Swisher, president of Tuckerman School, 
said that as a result of the growing de- 
mand for parish assistants, Tuckerman 
School should have more students, more 
money, more publicity. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese announced that the Meadville Theo- 
logical School will revive in Chicago its 
department for the training of parish 
workers. 

There was long deliberation over methods 
of approach in college centers. With the 
disbandment of the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, the Young People’s 
Union plans to do student work. A stu- 
dent secretary, financed by all the agencies 
and working under the Union, would be 
desirable. The Marblehead administrators 
thought best to consult the opinion of 
the League’s college-center work commit- 
tee. The talk of a possible student secre- 
tary merged into a consideration of how 
field secretaries of all the organizations can 
co-ordinate their work. It was agreed 
that itineraries can usually be made so 
that a better distribution of visits both 
as to time and place can be accomplished. 

The opportunity for Unitarianism at 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion was presented. By vote, the group 
approved of the plan for Unitarian ex- 
hibits at the exposition and recommended 
that each organization co-operate to the 
extent of its ability in preparing them. 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge outlined the work 
of the Unitarian Social Seryice Council. 
He said the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association will hold a hearing 


just before their October meeting on the — 
question of the Association’s possible con- 


tribution to the financial support of the 


Council. Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton spoke ~ 


ee 
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e Biecprise, oak Gomeraing dopa and op- 
rtunities have made the burden too 
much for The Alliance alone. Miss Eleanor 
McGregor newly appointed mid-Western 
te of the Young People’s Reli- 
ious Union, and formerly a teacher in 


JE ARE INVITED to confer this 
evening concerning the faith that 
j Tunites and we may, perhaps, approach the 
“subject most directly by observing the 
faith which, instead of uniting, divides. 
What is it that has originated and per- 
petuated the lamentable divisions which 
now distract the Christian Church? Why 
is it that the prayer of Jesus for his 
_ followers—that they might all be one— 
remains so far from fulfilment? It is, 
4 beyond question, because of the persistent 
desire of the Christian Church to obtain 
_ unity by doctrinal or ecclesiastical una- 
nimity; to formulate such a definition 
of the nature of God, or of the purpose of 
God for man, that all who profess and 
call themselves Christians shall concur in 
conformity to this affirmation or rule. 
When one reflects on the propositions 
which have thus diyided communions of 
Christians, he cannot fail to observe that 
they are, in the main, either concerned 
with matters of external administration 
or represent propositions which lie quite 
beyond the reach of demonstration or even 
of comprehension. How many orders of 
clergy are essential in a Christian 
Church, how the government of that 
ehurch is to be regulated, whether by a 
Single Pontifex Maximus, or by a group 
of prelates, or by a court of presbyters, 
or by a convention of delegates—all this 
is of great political and administrative 
interest ; but it manifestly has no essential 
relation to the discipleship which Jesus 
Christ desired. The same thing must be 
said of the forms and ceremonies which 
divide the church. I have heard a dis- 
tinguished bishop describe the Christian 
Church as “the great company of the 
_ baptized,” but such a statement quite ig- 
nored the obvious fact that many baptized 
persons would fail to win the approval of 
Jesus Christ, and that many unbaptized 
persons—as in the Society of Friends— 
are among the most fit to receive their 
ter’s welcome, ‘Come, ye blessed of 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
you from the foundation of the world.” 
It is the same with the commemoration 
of the Lord’s Supper. To maintain that 
beautiful memorial, not as a symbol of 
‘hood, but as a barrier of exclusion, 
as a magical rite, must be reckoned one 
f the saddest ironies of history; and it 
3 led a distinguished theologian to 
‘k that there are scarcely two cere- 
“more remote from each other in 
intention than the communion 
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the Swansboro school, emphasized the-in- 
terest of the Swansboro community in the 
work. 

At the close of the final session on Tues- 
day, the company stood in grateful recog- 
nition of the work of William L. Barnard, 
who is retiring as executive vice-president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and 
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of Jesus with his friends and the celebra- 
tion of the Roman Mass. 

In a word, the Western Churches, as 
has been lately said, have been “wrecked 
on the rock of statements”—statements of 
the interior nature of the Godhead, or 
the depravity of the human race, or the 
infallibility of the Bible, or the authority 
of sacraments, or the orders of clergy. 
Indeed, it is evident that these conditions 
of unity should be described, not as state- 
ments of faith at all, but rather as state- 
ments of opinion. When the founders of 
Andover Seminary declared that “the 
wicked will be plunged into the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone forever 
and ever,” and commanded their pro- 
fessors to maintain that faith, “in opposi- 
tion to Jews, Papists, Mohammedans, Uni- 
tarians, and Universalists,’ was it a reli- 
gious faith which they desired to confess, 
or was it, rather, a theological contro- 
versy which they hoped to perpetuate? 
Was it a faith that unites, or a statement 
that divides? The fact is that the Chris- 
tian faith is not, either etymologically or 
historically, a conclusion of the reason, 
but a decision of the will. “We walk 
by faith,” says the Apostle Paul, and he 
means just what he says. 
way of talking, but a way of walking. 
The opposite of faith is not heresy, but 
faithlessness. When Jesus recognized 
that response of loyalty, even in the 
Roman soldier, he said of him, “I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
“Tf,” Dean Inge in his latest volume has 
remarked, “Christ had returned to earth 
in the Middle Ages, he would certainly 
have been burned alive for denying’ the 
dogmas about his nature.” 

Such is the “faith,” as these adminis- 
trative regulations or metaphysical pro- 
positions have been persistently miscalled, 
which divides the various communions of 
Christianity. The’Christian religion, thus 
interpreted, becomes a form of organiza- 
tion, a type of government, a divinely 
established authority, or a_ series of 
affirmations, through which unity is to be 
procured; and the logic of this search 
for unity is fulfilled in the unqualified 
affirmation of the Athanasian Oreed: 
“Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic 
faith, which faith if he do not keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.” 

No sooner, however, does one reflect 


‘seriously on these propositions than it 
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of George G. Davis, retiring general vice- 
president. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who 
proposed this tribute, in a fitting address 
pointed out that the League, as a laymen’s 
movement, was without parallel in modern 
church history. “In a profound sense,” 
said Dr. Dieffenbach, “Mr. Barnard has 
been the League.” 


How to Find the Faith That Unites 


An address delivered in Anniversary Week by 


becomes plain that effective Christian 
unity is not likely to be thus attained. 
The search for complete agreement is sure 
to be confronted by disappointment or dis- 
illusion. Over against one dogmatic posi- 
tion another is at once set up, as if an 
irresistible force were met by an impene- 
trable obstacle, and the path to unity is 
seen to end not in a thoroughfare but in 
a wall. The only way to secure universal 
consent to a single definition of the mys- 
teries of God and man is by intellectual 
submission, either to the authority of an 
infallible church or to that of an infallible 
Bible; but when this intellectual sub- 
mission is demanded as a condition of 
discipleship, -then the Christian Church 
is likely to find itself alienated from the 
thought of the modern world, and to be- 
come the refuge of reactionaries or senti- 
mentalists. 

All this does not mean that the church is 
superfluous or a ereed unimportant. 
Ideals are inevitably incarnated in insti- 
tutions and fortified by definitions. Hvery 
one has a creed, even if it be the creed 
that all creeds are false. To deny one creed 
is to affirm another, and to assert that one 
has no creed is to confess that he has 
given up thinking. But a chureh is an 
instrument—not an end, and a creed may 
be either wings to lift one’s life or a load 
for one’s life to carry. A creed is not 
a religion; it is a scaffolding set up for 
the building of a religion. A scaffolding 
is necessary for a building, but it is not 
the building itself, and as the building is 
reconstructed new scaffoldings may be 
necessary. Fixity in a creed may there- 
fore support an institution but fail to 
represent a faith. Institutional religion 
runs the constant risk of confusing 
organization with inspiration, conformity 
with consecration, the letter with the 
spirit. I once had the honor of being 
consulted by the president of a college 
concerning the appointment of a new trus- 
tee, and I inquired what qualifications 
were essential. The president replied that 
the only essential qualification was that 
the trustee should express his assent to 
the Apostles’ Creed. Would that accept- 
ance, I was forced to ask, demonstrate 
that he would make an honest or judicious 
or prudent trustee? Not at all, admitted 
the president; the creed would demon- 
strate his orthodoxy, but it would be no 
assurance of his integrity. It might 
satisfy the metaphysics of religion, but 
might not guarantee the loyalty of reli- 
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gion. 
without creating a character. 

We seem brought, then, to a serious, 
not to say a revolutionary, conclusion. 
This age-long attempt to find the faith 
that unites through doctrinal agreement, 
while acceptable to many minds, and pur- 
sued with the utmost conscientiousness and 
confidence, is certain to leave many devout 
and loyal Christians outside the bounds 
of fellowship. Unanimity in theology is 
as improbable as it is in politics. Chris- 
tian experience is in this respect like 
political experience. So long as citizens 
think about politics, there will be parties 
with different political creeds. Nothing 
is more unlikely than that all citizens will 
become Republicans or Democrats, and it 
is probably best that such divisions of 
opinion remain. A majority party may 
be restrained and steadied by a minority 
party. But round these different convic- 
tions concerning political creeds lies the 
environing circle of national loyalty, unit- 
ing both Republicans and Democrats in 
the ecatholicity of patriotism. Contro- 
versies about tariffs or taxes will continue ; 
but there is no controversy about love of 
country. Political partisanship does not 
diminish that common loyalty. Citizens 
will continue to belong to different parties, 
but they all join in singing: 


“America! America ! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


It is the same with religion. Round 
the whole diversity of Christian creeds, 
and environing like an atmosphere the dis- 
sension of sects, lies the comprehensive 
circle of Christian loyalty and service, 
where the doctrines which divide are held 
within the faith which unites. Here is 
that area of practical discipleship and 
spiritual experience where the prayer’ of 
Jesus may be fulfilled; and all may be 
one, as he and his Father were one, not 
by intellectual concurrence but by spir- 
itual affinity. Here is what may be legiti- 
mately called the Holy Catholic Church— 
eatholic because holy—and holy, not 
through dogmatic agreement, but through 
personal consecration. Through all the 
Christian centuries this unity of spiritual 
religion may be traced, as one modern 
teacher has finely said, “like a subter- 
ranean stream which gushes up at intervals 
through the formalism or externalism of 
each successive age.” From all points of 
the theological compass, thoughtful and 
devout minds find themselves converging 
on this ideal of a unity to be attained not 
by conformity but by consecration, not by 
definition but by discipleship. “The 
ehurch,” said Phillips Brooks, “is but the 
type of a complete humanity, elect, not 
that it may be saved out of the world, 
but that the world may be saved by its 
witness.” “The church,’ said James Mar- 
tineau, “is the assemblage of men mean- 
ing to be loyal to Christ.” “The church,” 
says Professor Fosdick, “is the fellowship 
of souls who in the spirit have found God; 
sometimes one discovers its members in- 
side the visible churches, and sometimes 
outside. Indeed, these converging prophe- 
cies of modern minds were in fact an- 


It might confirm an institution 


‘open his hymn book. 
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ticipated by the brave affirmation of Tertul- 
lian in the third Christian century. “The 
churches of Christ,’ he wrote, “though 
they are so many and so great, comprise 
but the one primitive church ... and are 
proved to be one in unbroken unity by 
their peaceful communion, and title of 
brotherhood, and bond of hospitality.”* 
What could be more modern or more ade- 
quate than this ancient definition of a 
Christian Church—a brotherhood, at peace 
within itself, and open to all disciples of 
the Master? ‘ 

This discovery of the faith that unites 
brings with it some surprising conse- 
quences. It offers, for example, a new 
range of companionships. Kinship and 
sympathy are found between lives which 
seem hopelessly set apart from one another 
by institutional barriers or creeds. One 
may, for instance, remain a consistent 
Presbyterian or Anglican, and yet discover 
more genuine fellowship with a Quaker or 
a Unitarian than with many of his own 
communion. Lives which dwell in dif- 
ferent areas of thought may thus find 
themselves speaking the same language 
and walking the same way. The barriers 
of ecclesiasticism fall as one attains this 
spiritual intimacy. A convinced Unita- 
rian may have on his table for daily use 
the “Imitation of Christ” of the Catholic 
Thomas 4 Kempis, or the ‘Christian Year” 
of the Anglican Keble. The faith of a 
devout Anglican may be sustained by the 
teaching of Fox the Quaker, or of Wesley 
the Methodist, or of Martineau the Uni- 
tarian. What the theologians call the 
“body of theology” is thus seen to exist, 
like the body of a man, not for its own 
sake, but as the instrument and organ of 
the soul. Religion takes many forms, as 
human beings have different bodies; but 
the unity of religion, as of a human life, 
is not in its body, but in its soul. 

To verify this truth one has only to 
Side by side, in 
untroubled intimacy, he will find the 
hymns of Keble the priest, of Hosmer the 
Unitarian, and of Whittier the Quaker; 
and worshiping congregations join in sing- 
ing the words of authors whom they 
might not welcome as fellow worshipers. 
“Let me make the ballads of a nation,” 
said Fletcher of Saltoun, “and I care not 
who makes its laws.” It is the same with 
the ‘unity of the hymn book. Little does 
a congregation care for the laws which 
limit its sect when it is released, like a 
bird from its cage, into the free air of 
sacred song. I entered one afternoon the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and found the great 
nave packed with men, at a Congress of 
the Knights of Columbus. As I entered, 
a leaflet was handed me from which sing- 
ing had just begun. And what was the 
hymn in which this assemblage was unit- 
Thee,” of Sarah Flower Adams, an English 
ing? It was the “Nearer, my God, to 
Unitarian. The subconscious affinities of 
the religious life had broken through the 
restraints even of the Roman hierarchy, 
and found a path to Christian unity which 


*Communicatio pacis, appelatio fraternitatis, 
et contesseratio hospitalitatis.’ De Praescrip 
Haeret. ch.xx. 


or intellectual formulation of religious © 
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the institutional church might not be pre- 
pared to advise, or even to tolerate. 

And if, still further, one should look 
back, past all the controversies which | 
have afflicted the church, to the origin of | 
Christian faith in the teachings of Jesus | 
himself, does he not find this spiritual tradi- 
tion in its purity at its source? The 
message of Jesus was in constant con-_ 
trast with the institutional religion of his — 
time. He did not propose to overthrow — 
or depreciate the external administration j 


truth; he did not come to destroy, but to- 
fulfill. Yet his mind was habitually set 
on a unity much more comprehensive than 
priests or Pharisees could represent. The 
word “church” occurs but twice in the 
Gospels; but more than fifty times Jesus 
proclaims that larger unity which he calls 
the kingdom of: God, or the kingdom of 
Heaven—the fellowship of souls who 
have heard his great command, “Follow 
me!” “Take up your cross and follow!” 
The Fourth Gospel reiterates this spir- 
itual teaching in the great reported saying | 
of Jesus, “I am the way!’ Those who 
follow him are to find a way, and that 
way will open as they go into new truth, 
and may end in more abundant life. Here 
is the faith which unites, where minds 
still loyal to varied creeds may walk to- 
gether, and where, as the Apostle Paul | 
anticipated, there may be “diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit,” and “diversi- 
ties of operations, but the same God 
which worketh all in all.” 

Does not all this mean that the path to 
Christian unity has been often missed be- 
cause it has been sought along the lower 
levels of life—among the flats and en- 
tanglements of statements, while a straight — 
and open path to unity runs up from com- | 
mon life to the higher levels of spiritual 
experience, where definitions become less 
than discipleship and character more than | 
creed? It is as though mountain climbers | 
were approaching the summit from vari- 
ous sides. At the base there is much 
underbrush, and a sense of separation, 
and one explorer calls to another, “This is 
the way,” and another answers, “No, it 
is here’; but as the various paths ascend, 
they approach each other; and when the 
summit is reached all the paths meet and 
the view of all is one view, and that view 
is a view all round. 

I turn, with this ideal of a faith which 
unites, to the representatives of the Uni- 
tarian communion gathered here in happy 
association with representatives of other 
groups of liberal Christianity. It would 
be most extravagant to claim for so limited 
a fellowship the exclusive right to leader- 
ship in a spiritual Christianity. For- 
tunately for use and for the world, the 
bounds of doctrinal conformity are being 
on every hand broken or ignored, and 
faith that unites is ineuleated by many 
teachers of many communions. The vision 
of a Holy Catholic Church, uniting wor- 
shipers of many associations and names, 
becomes clearer and more compelling as 
dogmatie differences become more dis- 
heartening or more deplored. But it would 
be still more foolish to disguise from our- 


; selves the fact that in a singular and provi-_ 
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ions of visitors from all parts of 
» worl 
y. In the opinion of the members 
Joseph Priestley Conference, this 


a afford a wonderful opportunity to 


a With the concurrence and co- 
ion of various ig apart of the 


£ Ol 1s DF ecminations 

The committee taking charge of this 
exhi bit will be Rey. W. A. Vrooman, chair- 
-and manager; Charles L. Chandler, 
he Corn Hxchange National Bank, 
delphia, treasurer; Mrs. Frederick 
ree, regional director of the Women’s 
ce, secretary; and Rey. Roger S. 
es, Rey. John B. W. Day, and Dr. 
erick R. Griffin. 
the present time I wish to call at- 
ion to this projected exhibit and to 
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SXvisiting English’ Churches 


he Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 


A considerable number of American 
‘Unitarians will visit England this year. 
ere would be a distinct advantage for 
r cause here and for the Unitarian 
use in England if visiting Americans 
uld seek out our Unitarian chapels and 
far as possible attend services in them 
Sundays. I have made out a list of 
ces which are frequently visited by 
Americans where there are Unitarian 
ch hurches. I would suggest that readers 
¢eut out the list and take it to England 
with them. Of course it is an incomplete 
ist, to which other names may be added. 
I know that English Unitarians will 
very glad not only to welcome our 
ople to their very interesting churches, 
; also to extend hospitality in various 
' FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 

PH) TLADELPHIA, PA, 


_ Bngtish Unitarian Chur Sian Banbury, 
rist Church Chapel; Bath, Trim Street 
pel; Birkenhead, Unitarian Church; 
ningham, Church of the Messiah; 

<—y eat Chapel; Bournemouth, 
tian ~ Church; Brighton, Christ 
_ Bristol, Lewin’s Mead Meeting; 
m, Hartington Road Church; Cam- 
Emmanuel Road; Chester, Matthew 
's Chapel; Coventry, Great Meeting 
; Dover, Adrian Street; Evesham, 

reet; Tixeter, George’s Meeting; 
} sige Beaumont Street Church; 
, Barton Street Chapel; Guild- 
d Street Church ; Hastings, Free 
Chureh; Kendal, Market Place 
nutsford, Brook Street. Chapel; 
x Chapel; Leicester, two 

es, Westgate Chapel; Lin- 
t Unitarian Church; 
ent Chapel ‘of Toxteth ; 


ld. They are beginning to pour in 


- invite oe from ioinieies and 
members of our churches which may be 


‘submitted to the consideration of the com- 


mittee. As the space is limited, a judi- 
cious selection of material must be made 
that will be representative of the work of 
the Unitarian churches in various parts of 
the country. 

We should like to have a choice selec- 
tion of pictures of churches in various 
conferences, especially of new churches. 
We need free literature for distribution. 
We shall have for sale liberal religious 
books. If ministers and laymen would 
write to me stating what they have to 
offer that might increase the value of this 
exhibit, I shall place all offers before the 
committee and we shall try to do justice 
to all parts of the country. — 

If pictures of churches or other institu- 
tions are offered, please state size, and 
whether mounted or unmounted, framed 
or unframed. If literature for distribu- 
tion be offered, please give titles and 
authors. 

Address all borveemendeae to me at 
807 West Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 

W. A. VROOMAN. 


Liverpool, Ullet Road; Liverpool, Hope 
Street; London, Hssex Church; London, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel; Man- 
chester, Cross Street ; Manchester, Pandle- 
ton. [There are fourteen other Manchester 
Unitarian churches, also Manchester 
Divinity School (Unitarian).] Norwich, 
The Octagon Chapel; Nottingham, High 
Pavement; Oxford, Manchester College 
Chapel; Padiham, Nazareth Chapel; 
Plymouth, Unitarian Chapel; Scarborough, 
Unitarian Church; Selby, St. Michael’s; 
Shrewsbury, High Street Church; South- 
ampton, Church of the Saviour ; Tavistock, 
Abbey Chapel; Torquay, Unity Church; 
Warwick, High Street Chapel; Whitby, 
Flowergate Old Chapel; York, St. Saviour- 
gate Chapel. 

Trish Churches: Belfast, First Presby- 
terian Congregation; Dublin, Unitarian 
Chureh; Larne, Old Presbyterian Church. 

Scotclh Churches: Aberdeen, Unitarian 
Church; Edinburgh, St. Mark’s. 

Welsh Church: Aberystwith, New Street 
Meeting House. 


A Protest 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Please allow me space in your paper 
to protest against a Unitarian Church, 
or any other, using the columns of THe 
Reeister to advertise for a minister. 
There is a difference between selecting a 
minister and hiring a cook, butler, or even 
a general manager for a factory. We 
have denominational officials who will, in 
a dignified manner, make it possible for 
churches to engage ministers, or ministers 
to find churches. The chureh that adver- 
tises for a minister proclaims to the world 
that it needs, first of all, a new set of 
officials. J. FRANKLIN BURKHART. 


CHARLESTON, S.C, 
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Shameful 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTSR :— 


' May I submit two matters to our min- 
isters and people? The small attendance 
of ministers at the Memorial Service at 
King’s Chapel was scandalous. Why is it 
so, year after year? Laziness! Thought- 
lessness! Carelessness! Am I not right? 
On the morning of the Memorial Service 
it is safe to say that not one of us could 
have remembered the names of all our co- 
workers who have died during the year. 
It is impossible to keep these things in 
mind. But the King’s Chapel service is 
an opportunity to recall them all with 
reverent appreciation and to pay the honor 
of our loving tributes. These comrades 
have fought a good fight; great consecra- 
tions, innumerable sacrifices of self in 
countless services, loyalty to our common 
cause—all these are represented in the 
lives of these men and women. It is a 
shame upon us not to be present, if pos- 
sible, with our grateful memories of 
friendship and fellowship. 

Again, think of it! A lack of nine rail- 
road certificates deprived our delegates of 
a large sum of money in return fares. 
Two hundred and fifty persons at least 
suffered a loss because nine persons were 
careless about securing or presenting rail- 
road certificates. I personally heard of 
several instances, enough to convince me 
that there were many more than the neces- 
sary nine “who did not think.” Nine more 
certificates would have saved the day for 
two hundred and fifty persons. Let us 
all remember this matter another year. 


New York, N.Y. Minot Srmons. 


For the Invalid Minister 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


We gratefully acknowledge these further 
gifts toward the support of the young 


minister crippled with creeping paralysis: 
Previously acknowledged ........... $1,358.00 
Women’s Club, All Souls Chureh Chi- 
10.00 
50.00 
98.00 
5.00 


25.00 
5.00 


11.00 
5.00 


5.00 

5.00 
$1,577.00 
Curtis W. REESE, 
RODERICK STEBBINS, 
Louts C. CorRNISH. 


Community Church of New York City 
M. J. 
Mhacioten Branch of the Women’s Al- 

liance 
First Parish, Scituate, Mass........ 
Third Congregational Society, Cam- 

pridgeseMassickier soatoha eee es 
Mr. W. 


ee 
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Boston, MASs. 


Acknowledgment 

To the Editor of Tok CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

This past year one hundred and fifty- 
two members of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union made vyoluntary contributions 
toward its support. A few of these the 
secretary was able to acknowledge per- 
sonally; but, as the majority came in 
during the two weeks preceding the annual 
meeting, lack of time prevented his com- 
pleting the list. He therefore begs these 
loyal and generous brethren to accept 
this public acknowledgment. 

GreenrieLp, Mass. HoveHTon Pace. 


Religion Aroudel the World 


To Investigate Causes 
of Seminary Controversy 


Controversy among faculty members of 
Priyceton 'Theological Seminary is now to 
be officially investigated. The Presby- 
terian General Assembly, on its final day 
of meeting, June 2, postponed confirma- 
tion of the appointment of Dr. J. Gresham 
Machen, militant Fundamentalist leader, 
to the chair of apologetics and Christian 
ethics, and provided for a committee to 
find out the whole truth about the turmoil 
in the Seminary. Dr. Machen is now 
assistant professor of New ‘Testament 
literature and exegesis. He has made 
many enemies. 

The division in the faculty is not a 
simple matter of conservatism and modern- 
ism. The dominant theology, the ruling, 
viewpoint in the curriculum, is conserva- 
tive. The conflict is rather between the 
extreme Fundamentalists, led by Dr. 
Machen and Dr. Clarence HE. Macartney, 
and men of like mind but milder methods, 
chief of whom is Dr. Charles R. Erdman. 
Dr. Macartney and his intimate asso- 
ciates are credited with having brought 
about the removal last year of Dr. Erd- 
man from his post of student adviser. 
Dr. Erdman, it appeared, was not a 
fighter. 

What other motives—what personal 
disharmonies—complicate and intensify 
the difficulty, itis not so easy toknow. But 
whatever the Assembly’s ostensible reason 
for holding up the appointment was, there 
were without doubt men in the Assembly 
and there are men of the Seminary 
faculty -who feel that the controversy in 
the church would be intensified should 
another “fighting Fundamentalist” be ad- 
vanced to a full professorship in the 
Princeton faculty. 

Presbyterians, by and large, are wearied 
of strife. They pray that the Commission 
of Fifteen and the investigation com- 
mittee for the Seminary will show the way 
for keeping the denominational family 
together in peace. 


Of Training Youth for War 


Compulsory military training in schools 
and colleges is foreign to the ideals of 
the American educational system. The 
Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches said this in an ap- 
peal made public June 6, asking church 
people throughout the country to study 
the whole question. Special dissatisfac- 
tion is expressed by the Federal Council’s 
Committee over the extension of the pro- 
gram of military training, of an elaborate 
and technical character, even into the pub- 
lic high schools. 

Believing the matter should be judged 
with a knowledge of the facts, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee has authorized the 
Commission on International Justice and 
Good Will of the Federal Council to bring 
out a pamphlet, “Shall We Have Military 
Training in Our Schools and Colleges?” 
This document, which is under way, will 
present the arguments which are adduced 
both for and against the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. The arguments in favor 
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of military training include a statement 
by Major General Charles P. Summerall, 
commander of the New York Area of the 
United States Army. 

That Massachusetts of all States has 
the largest number of public school boys 
taking military training has been pointed 
out by the Massachusetts Committee on 
Military Education. In a statement made 
public June 2, it urged the abolition of 
compulsory military training from high 
schools and colleges of the Commonwealth. 
This, the Committee declared, is a “form 
of militarism, gloss it over as one may.” 
“Training young men for war is not the 
best way to bring peace,” the report de- 
elares. Abolition of compulsory training, 
it shows, would not mean loss of income 
under the Morrill Land Grant Act. 

Dr. Harold HE. B. Speight, Boston, Mass., 
is chairman of the Committee, which is 
composed of educators, judges, writers, 
and clergymen of standing in Massachu- 
setts. 


Grows, But Keeps Ideals . 


Gen. Bramwell Booth, head of the 
Salvation Army, who is now: in America, 
declared the other day in a New York 
World interview that the Army had made 
greater progress in the last ten or twelve 
years than in any previous period of 
similar length, and that there were no 
signs of its losing its original religious 
and altruistic impulses and becoming only 
a “material stereotype” of its early ideal. 

He touched on some new aspects of 
their service in widely separated parts of 
the world: caring for lepers in the Dutch 
ast Indies, at the request of the Govern- 
ment; Berlin and Paris asking the Army 
to help them with their homeless; plans 
for ridding Hurope of the night homeless; 
attacking the beggar question in the 
Orient; the transformation of criminal 
tribesmen in India into industrious 
citizens. : 

As to prohibition in the United States, 
General Booth wished to defer his opinion, 
but stated that reports to him from 1,200 
service centers indicate that it has pro- 
duced prodigious beneficial results. 


Where Ministers Are Reared 


Where do ministers come from? This 
question is answered by statistics that 
have been appearing in the religious 
press. According to these figures, the 
sons of farmers make up forty-eight per 
cent. of the supply; the sons of ministers, 
fourteen per cent.; the sons of merchants, 
eleven per cent.; the sons of laborers, 
four per cent.; the sons of carpenters and 
physicians, three per cent. each; the sons 
of lawyers, two per cent.; the sons of 
bankers, one per cent., and the sons of 
all other classes combined, seven per 
cent. The number of ministers is small 
as compared with men in other pro- 
fessions and callings. Hence, the min- 
istry appears to furnish a far larger pro- 
portion of clergymen than does any other 
profession or pursuit, 


Protestant or Catholic? is 
Which Way for Anglicans? 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, accord- 
ing to Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home 
Secretary, is giving tacit approval to 
negotiations looking toward union of the 
Church of England with the Roman 
Catholic Church. A Public Ledger dis- 
patch relates that the Secretary made 
this charge at a mass meeting, June 2, 
in London, called by the World Hyangel- 
ical Alliance to protest against the Rome- 
ward tendencies among certain Anglican 
leaders. This was only one of many 
meetings now being held in the interests 
of keeping the Protestant character of 
the English Church and safeguarding the 
gains of the Reformation. 

Sir William is quoted as protesting 

against “promoters of carping criticism,” 
who challenged the Reformation and 
threw down the gauntlet to Protestant 
character and Protestant feeling. He 
declared that he was speaking for the vast 
majority of the laity, not only of the 
Church of England, but of all the great 
Protestant churches of the land, 
_ The meeting called upon the clergy now 
considering Prayer Book revision to main- 
tain the Protestant religion and to declare 
practices and doctrines “repugnant to the 
Word of God” a reversal of the religious 
constitution of the realm. 

American Protestant churches may or 
may not make up their minds at some 
future time whether they are conservative 
or liberal. The Anglican Church may 
refuse to decide whether it is Protestant 
or Catholic. The two ways diverge. And, 
as long as the churches try to go both 
ways, most of the labor for vital religion 
is lost. 


What Europe Needs is Faith! 
(Continued from page 560) 


woolly West” where every man was re- 
puted to be a real or potential outlaw who 
kept his hand close to his gun so as to 
“get the drop” on his neighbor, 

The only way out of this dire situation 
is a gradual restoration of faith and good 
will. This will not be brought about, of 
course, by sermons about the deity of 
Christ or concerning the Trinity or the 
Bible or angels. Faith will not be re- 
stored in old dogmas, nor by means of 
old dogmas. Faith will not be renewed 
in ancient councils, nor by the antique 
creeds devised in ancient councils. Faith 
will be re-created by deeds of love, by acts 
of good will, by reason and science, by 
poetry and song, by patience and common 
sense, by an order and enthusiasm that 
cannot be overwhelmed. 

Europe is in supreme need of real lib- 
eralism—of warm, pulsating liberalism 
which inspires confidence, restores cour- 
age, and takes great risk in the name of 
love. Such an attitude will drive out 
fear, dispel alarm, allay suspicion, and 
generate trust. Only this will overcome 
the terror that has driven millions in 
Europe to quacks, witches, weird, wild 
spirits, and dictators. o, 
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Fosdick calls, “the religion of the second mile.” 


Our Book Table 


Worth Reading 


The June number of the Atlantic Monthly is rich in good reading. We take particular 
_ pleasure in recommending to our readers two articles. 


Virtues and Christian Virtues,” a forcible and searching exposition of what Harry Emerson 
Even better and more timely is Reinhold Niebuhr’s “Puritan- 


One of them is Maude Royden’s “Pagan 


(@) 


ism and Prosperity,” an exceptionally able dissection of one of the most perilous of our national weaknesses. 
The same subject was treated with even greater clarity of insight in R. H. Tawney’s paper, “Puritanism and 
Capitalism,” which appeared in the New Republic, over the date of May 12. All the above essays are es- 
pecially commended to the modern-minded minister, not the least of whose functions consists in the spiritual 
interpretation of contemporary history. 


A Catholic Plea 


New REALISM IN THE LIGHT OF SCHOLASTI- 
cisM. By Sister Mary Verda, of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross. The Macmillan Oompany. 
1926. $1.75. 

This volume is a product of Catholic 
scholarship, printed with the sanction of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. The writer 
feels that there is no system of modern 
philosophy, idealism and pragmatism hav- 
ing lost the cogency of their former ap- 
peal. She here examines the New Realism 
which aspires to achieve something of the 
certainty of science. The first four chap- 
ters deal with Idealism, Pragmatism, 
Physical and Critical Realism. Pragmat- 

_ ism’s service, she thinks, was to illuminate 
the practical absurdity of Idealism. Crit- 
ical realism, in trying to avoid both Ideal- 
ism and Scholasticism, has formulated a 
pseudo-theory of knowledge, which is in 
the main idealistic. The New Realists 
have a “substance-phobia.” Holding a 
mechanistic interpretation of the universe, 
yet desiring to escape being classified as 
materialists, they talk of “unreal subsist- 
ents,’”’ and so are modified Platonic realists. 
In their polemic against subjectivism, they 
have gone to the opposite extreme and re- 
gard everything as objective. Since they 
view reality as at the same time subject 
and object, thought and thing, mind and 
nature, they can give no rational explana- 
tion of truth and error. ; 

To sum up, Sister Verda regards New 
Realism as a materialistic monism which 
We can on no account accept. It has all 
the difficulties that always come with the 
reduction of reality to a unitary principle. 


For it, human personality is valueless and. 


spiritual forces are gone from the universe. 
So there is nothing for us but to return 
to Scholasticism, “which is dualistic and 
Spiritualistic.” For it love is not the 
empty name it logically must be to con- 
sistent materialistic philosophers, but a 
“powerful lever in the world, a tremen- 
dous reality moving men upward and on- 
ward to the God of Love.” @. R. D. 


Maya-land 
THe City of THE SacreD WHLL, By T. A. 
Willard. New York: The Century Company. 
0. 
_ The City of the Sacred Well describes 
what was practically the life work of an 


<< 
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archeologist in the jungle country of 
Yucatan. When we recall that the an- 
cient Mayas who inhabited this country 
were developing a relatively high civiliza- 
tion when Europe was only an overgrown 
wilderness inhabited by savages, the work 
will have added interest. A searcher 
among the old ruins, whose discoveries the 
volume describes—Edward H. Thompson 
by name, journeyed and dug among these 
ancient cities for more than thirty years. 
His work had the sanction of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society and the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. The 
body of the book is given over to the 
activities of Mr. Thompson in the Mayan 
city of Chichen Itza, the City of the 
Sacred Well and in particular of relics 
unearthed at the bottom of the Well. That 
the Mayas had a civilization of distinct 
and striking merit, no one will question 
who will read the narrative. They had 
art, architecture, a literature, and a reli- 
gion. 

When hardly more than a boy, Mr. 
Thompson was appointed by the President 
of the United States to be the first consul to 
Yucatan. He held the post for more than 
a quarter of a century, dividing his time 
between diplomatic duties and exhaustive 
researches among known and unknown an- 
cient—often buried—cities. The work in- 
cludes not only descriptions of onetime 
flourishing cities but also an account of 
the history and customs of the Mayan 
people. Mr. Willard, friend of Mr. Thomp- 
son, is the author. While the drift of the 
narrative has literary excellence and is 
entertaining, it is the hero of the adven- 
ture, Mr. Thompson, who gives the volume 
its real worth and distinction. E. H. 0. 


The Creative Urge 

EyOLUTION AND CREATION. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
1926. $2.00. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s reputation has 
suffered by reason of his interest in 
psychie research. This is unfortunate, 
for he is a first-rate man of science as well 
as a noble thinker about religious themes. 
The thesis of this book is not new. It is 
that evolution is the method of creation. 
Physics and biology have led this thinker 
up to theology. “So far from excluding 
God and the spiritual world, our present 
outlook—in moments of insight—leayes 


A. R. H, 


room for little else.” In this book, Sir 
Oliver is addressing not the mechanists, 
who think they have outgrown religion, 
nor the bibliolaters and literalists, but 
religious people who are willing to learn. 
The chapters on Cosmic Evolution and 
Cosmical Speculation are imaginative 
flights of grandeur and may contain a 
great deal of truth. The physical uni- 
verse, evolving from electrons, protons, 
and ether, is apparently a kind of scaffold- 
ing for humanity, whose eternal progress 
through ever higher stages is, “surely, the 
real aim and purpose of the ultimate and 
infinite term God.” The chapters on the 
Evolution of Man and the Worth of 
Humanity open up magnificent vistas. 
He says that the sun, as is now estimated, 
will lose but one per cent. of its substance 
and brightness in one hundred and fifty 
thousand million years. What may our 
race achieve in its long day! It is hardly 
sun-up now. G. B.D. 


Sinclair Lewis in Novel Guise 


Mantrap. By Sinclair Lewis. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 

When we read Arrowsmith, we said to 
ourselves, ‘Suppose Sinclair Lewis should 
try his hand at writing a straight story, 
leaving out all superfluous details, at- 
tempts at character dissection, and con- — 
cerning himself solely with the working- 
out of a single plot lacking in intricacies 
and side issues—what sort of fist would 
he be likely to make of such a venture 
into what, for him, would be an entirely 
new territory?” And now this is exactly 
what he has done, and done well. In 
striking contrast to Main Street and Bab- 
bitt, Mantrap is brief, terse, straightfor- 
ward, moving’ with energy and without 
pause toward its chosen goal. Written 
in nervous, forcible English which is often 
picturesque, and always vivid, it is a yarn 
of the great North Woods—the leading 
(in fact, almost the only) figures of which 
are four persons: the Babbitt-like Wes 
Woodbury; Ralph Prescott, Yale man and 
successful New York lawyer; Joe Easter, 
trapper and trader of the northern wilder- 
ness; and Alverna, his wife, ex-manicure 
girl and _ constitutional trouble-maker. 
With stark simplicity, the story of their 
meeting and what came of it is recounted 
in a manner which is typically Lewis, 
but a Lewis whose writing is deliberately 
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shorn of subsidiary interests—pared to 
the bare bone. The result is realism— 
much of it brutal—interspersed with de- 
scriptions of natural scenery, many of 
which are exceedingly beautiful. 
Obviously from the same hand that 
ereated Babbitt and Arrowsmith, by its 
very brevity and simplicity Mantrap re- 
veals a decided gain in force and virility 
over its predecessors. It may not have 
the qualities which, deservedly, made 
them famous; but it is art, nevertheless, 
and art of a high quality. Every per- 
sonage introduced has life. Alverna 
Easter is every whit as alive and-true 
as Carol Kennicott. Only one who has 
been there could write so convincingly 
as does the author of the streams and 
forests of. the Canadian wilds. We im- 
agine that Mr. Lewis, after a summer 
spent in those far lands, threw off this 
story, without much effort, mainly to get 
it out of his system. He himself may 
think little of it; and, compared with 
his longer novels, Mantrap is slight, in- 
deed. But it has its share of genius, and 
is certain to add something to a reputa- 
tion which. already rests on firm founda- 
tions. From its very lack of profuse de- 
tail, it gains no little in tragic force and 
literary power. Even if the author of 
Mantrap returns, as he probably will, to 
his customary métier, he has tried out 
what for him is a new form of fiction, 
with a result of which he has good reason 
to be proud. A. R. H. 


The Almshouse Speaks 


Otp AGE. By Francis 
Bardwell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
As social service passes from the 
neighborly ministrations of neighbor to 
neighbor into the highly organized pro- 
fession it seems destined to become, many 
changes occur, not all for the best. In- 
creasingly, it assumes the character of a 
wholesale business in which the individual 
client seems likely to be submerged in the 
enormous number of cases handled. Then 
when the executive committee of a central- 
ized budget scans exactingly the technique 
as well as the expenditures of various 
agencies, the distinctiveness of the in- 
dividual client is still further submerged. 
A devoted layman, well informed on social 
matters, recently warned: “The money 
we give to the centralized budget is a 
symbol: of our human compassion and 
good will for our fellow men in trouble. 
If the bulk of work and the elaborate 
technique seem to be dehumanizing the 
administration of human, offerings to 
human needs, we shall smash the entire 
system.” ; 

The author for many years has been 
State Supervisor of the Almshouses of 
Massachusetts. In a _ grist of perfect 
thumbnail genre sketches he has proved 
himself gifted with the insight of a poet, 
the dramatic skill of a novelist, and a 
genuine lover and servant of those whom 
the misinformed often slanderously refer 
to as the scum of the earth. 

These sketches make delightful and 
appealing reading. They should be a part 
of the apprenticeship equipment of every 

_ person entering upon a_ social service 
career. No bureaucrat who has ever 
lived could have produced a book like 
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this. It is an unconscious witness to the 
sympathy, wisdom, and tireless devotion 
of a public servant who writes always 
with a twinkle of fun appearing to make 
pathos less poignant. The State and the 
Department of Public Welfare may well 
be saluted with respect and congratulation 
that these aged poor in Massachusetts 
have such a sympathetic and _ efficient 
friend. W. F. G. 


Youth © 

Miss Tiverton Gons Our. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 

We like this book, and have no hesita- 
tion in heartily commending it to all 
novel-readers who like their fiction writ- 
ten with delicate refinement, free from 
sensation and the prevailing fondness 
for sex-appeal, yet true to life withal. 
Published anonymously, Miss Tiverton 
Goes Out is an English story of a type of 
literary art well above the average. It 
pictures the moral, intellectual, and emo- 
tional development of a young girl from 
the years of awakening adolescence to 
the threshold of young womanhood. This 
sort of thing has been done many times 
before, but seldom better or more con- 
vincingly. Exceedingly skillful, and often 
beautiful, is this analysis of a youthful 
personality. Juliet Simpson is the ugly 
duckling in a new-rich household whose 
other members comprise a foolish mother, 
a vulgar, hard-headed father, a bounder 
son, and two other daughters—Angela, 
beautiful and empty-headed, and Olive, 
knowing and unscrupulous. In this hos- 
tile environment, overlooked and misun- 
derstood, the child, driven in upon her- 
self, creates for herself a dream world 
whose central figure is Miss Tiverton, the 
middle-aged inyalid who lives next door, 
and who, though she never appears in 
person, materially influences the life of 
the entire household. There is also Miss 
Tiverton’s cat, who plays an important 
part in the little drama. Through many 
experiences—some actual, many purely 
imaginative, the heroine evolves into a 
most attractive young girl, her successive 
moods and yarying interests being de- 
picted without mawkish sentimentality 
and often with genuine charm. Without 
knowing it, she reaches the point where 
she unconsciously influences for good each 
one of her singularly unattractive rela- 
tives. If you like excitement in your 
reading, you will find this story some- 
what slow. But persist, and gradually 


you will find yourself possessed by its - 


gentle charm, its quiet wit and wnas- 
suming pathos, with the result that you 
will follow that nice child, Juliet, through 
her many adventures, to the end of the 
chapter. A.R. H. 


Classics 

Tun History or Henry HSMOND. 
Thackeray. 

Don Qurixorm. By Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. New York: The Macmillan Bow: 
pany. $1.25 each. 

These latest additions to the Modern 
Readers Series of literary classics meas- 
ure up to the standards established by 
their predecessors. Attractively bound 
in half-leather, well printed on good paper, 
adequately illustrated, supplied with 
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ample indexes, footnotes, and bibliograph- 
ies, they are the very model of this type 
of literature. Each volume has also an 
introduction from the pen of an author- 
ity. In the present instance, the intro- 
duction to Esmond is written by Prof. 
Walter Graham, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; while Dr. Susan 8S. Sheridan, 
English Adviser of the New Haven High 
School, does for Cervantes’ masterpiece 
the same service. Both have done their 
work well, albeit Dr. Graham _ writes, 
at times, overenthusiastically; for ex- 
ample, when he names Colonel Esmond 
“the noblest of the characters, the loftiest 
soul among Thackeray’s creations’—an 
opinion which, we fancy, few Thackeray 
lovers would be moved to endorse. Bar- 
ring this fault—on the whole a commend- 
able one—the books are a credit to both 
editors and publishers, admirably fitted 
for the use of schools and colleges, for 
which a are primarily intended. — 
A. B: -H.: 


A Cheerful Story 


Mary Reppine Takwps CHarcGE. By Linda 
Stevens Almond. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

No one would expect a perfectly serene 
existence for the Redding family on their 
first summer vacation at Westbury, with 
the head of the family pleasantly absorbed 
in regaining his health and completing his 
first book; Aunt Joicie, the usual home- 
maker, absent, and the household affairs 
in the hands of fifteen-year-old Mary 
Redding. Peter, Agatha, and Bunny, the 
three younger members of the family, 
managed to keep life at a most interesting 
level; but Mary, with a somewhat 
Pollyanna-like knack, 
straighten out most of their difficulties. 
The older residents of the town were in- 
clined to look askance at the gypsy ways 
of these Reddings, but before long 
succumbed to their jolliness and comfort- 
able fashion of ignoring life’s unpleasant- 
nesses. It seems most natural to find 
that Mary has developed into a, charming 
young woman at the end of the story and 
has accepted not only Hugh Briscoe’s roses, 
but also his heart. This is a wholesome 
book for girls in their early ’teens. 

E. F. M. 


Drama. 


SavonaROLA, A DRAMATIC POEM. 
lotte Eliot. London: R. Cobden-Sanderson, 


This is a play, meant not to be acted 
but read. It contains many noble thoughts 
nobly expressed. A modern man approach- 
ing a poem on a subject so remote from 
ordinary interest is likely to think he can- 
not be interested. A surprise awaits him. 
The thirteen scenes described are thirteen 
pictures of living interest. Once having 
begun, the reader goes straight through. 
He is learning of the Florence of long 
ago, but he is also dealing with human 


seemed able to | 
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nature both in extremis and on the — 


heights. It is a comfort to find that there 
are still people like Mrs. Eliot who can 


produce such writing, and it is hoped that | 


she will find many appreciative readers. 


The introduction, by T. 8S. Eliot, contains — 
some profound remarks on “History -and~ 


Truth” and on “Dramatic Form.” @, R. Dey 


Crew of 
WINIFRED 


Tt was not long after midnight. Tol 
Rivers and George Everton found them- 
selves wide awake in a fishing village 

_ shack, surprised at the booming noise of 
the sea. They were boys who had come 
down from their homes on mountain 
ranches to spend the summer months, 
hoping to earn enough to pay for their 
~ vacation. 
 *“Thet’s go down the shore,’ Tol pro- 
Posed. “Tt’s moonlight.” 

For answer, George sprang from his 

bunk. In a few moments the boys were 
running along the narrow strip of beach 

a sand which the tide had not yet covered. 
 “She’s running high,” said Tol, and 
_ then they laughed at this first attempt to 

talk the language of the bay-side—of seas, 

_ ships, and pouring tides. 

They had followed the shore line around 
a small promontory and found a cove 
which had not been visible the night be- 

fore when they arrived. 
- “There’s a sailboat—why, it’s sinking!” 


It was George who made this unseaman- 


. like statement. 

“TIt—she’s somebody’s pleasure yacht— 

- she’s slipped her moorings somewhere and 

drifted in on the tide,’ said Tol, whose 

admiration for ships had compelled him 

to read all the sea stories he could find. 
“She’s sinking!” repeated George. 

-“No—I think she’s in shallow water. 

And the tide’s still coming in. Maybe 

we could get her off!” 

There was no skiff in sight, but Tol 
proposed to launch a broad plank and by 
means of a pair of short, narrow boards 

to paddle. out to the yacht. It was a 

daring attempt for two hill-boys who had 

never managed any sort of boat—but 
‘somehow the swing and dip of his paddle 
came easy to Tol, and George soon caught 
_ the idea. They made slow headway; 

but, gradually, the little shore line was 
left behind. They were approaching the 
yacht. 

“Why, she’s nearly full of water!” 
_ shouted Tol, as they scrambled aboard. 
| “First thing is to bail.” 

Their caps served. for dippers until 
e spied a bucket; and when the 
bt iseais almost imperceptibly to right 
elf, Tol saw that some cobblestones 
> had been used for ballast were all 
= side. He began to throw them 
d, and in a short time she had 
Je found a shallow pan, and 
help George bail. 

y were the boys that they did not 
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The Loo 


DAVIDSON 


notice when the tide turned and the yacht’s 
bow swung around. 

“Her name is The Loo,” announced Tol, 
as the early morning light began to grow 
strong. “I can see the letters on that 
bucket.” 

“Oh, we are the crew 
Of the good ship Loo!” 


George sang out his rhyme with a laugh 
trailing after it. Tol completed it, dole- 
fully: 

“We've baled her out 
And now what’ll we do?” 


“Stay on her until daylight. Someone's 
bound to get up early and see us. The 
owner of this yacht must know where 
she is,” said George. 

“It certainly is a fine little ship. There’s 
a little cook’s galley and four bunk places 
—George! We're drifting into the bay!” 
Tol saw the shore line a long way off. 

“There’s a swift current out there! 
She'll go out to sea!” 

“We've got to find out how to manage 
the sails,” said Tol, under his _ breath. 
“There’s a way to make the wind drive 
them back to shore.” 

The canvas lay neatly furled. 

“If we could get one sail spread,” said 
Tol, grimly, “I believe that we could find 
out how to work it—if we could only 
manage to keep inside the bay until some 
one sees us”’— 

They began to loose the gaskets. Even 
with the first shaking of the mast, as they 
set free the great white wing, The Loo 
seemed to leap forward. It was a hard 
struggle -for the two untaught boys to 
bend the sail—however unscientifically— 
any way at all to get it up! 

It was done. Tol sprang to the wheel 
and tried to turn about. It was too much 
for him. George came to his aid, and 
they were wrestling stubbornly with the 


kicking circle when suddenly they were. 


thrown forward in a heap, sea-water in 
their eyes, ears, hair—grasping at the rail 
desperately. 

The Loo had struck the first roller. 
They were alone on the Pacific Ocean, 
with an unmanageable little ship deter- 
mined to carry them northwest. 

“All right, George?” gasped Tol, blink- 
ing hard. 

“T don’t know.” George was_ still 
choking on salt water. 

“Quick! We've got to turn her about!” 
Tol was on his feet now and reaching 
for the wheel again. : 


Another heavy sea swept him across the 
deck. On hands and knees, this time,, the 
two boys crawled. Tol had managed to 
secure a rope-end, and this he tied around 
their waists and lashed it to the rail. 

The sea was roaring. They could not 
make themselves heard for the noise, but 
both knew what must be done. They 
tugged at the wheel until at last it began 
to yield. Between rollers they felt it 
respond, and spinning it too swiftly were 
caught again as the bow plunged and sent 
them hurtling across the deck—almost 
overboard this time. 

Again they fought their way back. 
Again they laid hold on the wheel. 
Cautiously, this time, they watched their 
chance to bring her about. They knew 
nothing whatever of the direction of the 
wind, nor of the proper management of 
their canvas. Nothing but determination 


Fleeting Days 


These blessed days are waning all too 
fast, 

And June’s bright visions mingling with 
the past ; 

Lilacs have bloomed and faded, 
the rose 

Has dropped its petals; but the clover 
blows, 

And fills its slender tubes with honeyed 
sweets 5 

The fields are pearled with milk-white 
marguerites ; 

The dandelion, which you sang of old, 

Has lost its pride of place, its crown 
of gold, 

But still displays its feathery-mantled 
globe, 

Which children’s breath, or wandering 
winds, unrobe. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


and 


Sentence Sermon 


To the attentive eye each moment of 
the year has its own beauty; and in the 
same field it beholds every hour a pic- 
ture that was never seen before, and 
shall never be seen again.—Ralph Waldo 
Hmerson, 


to conquer kept them guessing at what 
they ought to do. 

When at last they began to feel the 
drive of the wind behind them, it was 
broad daylight; but the entrance to the 
harbor was but a faint gap on the 
horizon. 

For nearly an hour they fought their 
way back. The breaking surf told them 
they were nearing the bar, when, with 
eyes still stinging from the salt water, Tol 
made out the dim shape of a small power 
boat. Within another minute he knew 
it was racing toward them. 

“Take this rope,’ he said to George, 
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huskily. “Watch just where they come 
alongside and get the end over to them.” 

Even so simple an operation as passing 
the line to a boarding man was high ad- 
yenture to George, who, with many an 
awkward pass, managed at least to fasten 
an end so that it could not come loose 
from the rail of the dancing Loo. 

There was a laugh from the three men 
on the motor boat as the line came 
bungling down, but the one who sprang 
forward and came swiftly aboard The 
Loo was not laughing when he reached 
Tol’s side and relieved him of the fearful 
strain at the wheel. 

“Where'd you find her?’ he demanded, 
as soon as he had the yacht under control. 

“In the cove just outside the playa,” 
said George. 

“We've never been on a boat before,” 
explained Tol, wearily. “We didn’t know 
just how to”— 

“You've done about as well as some 
seasoned sailors I could mention,” said 
Mr. Reynolds, when he had learned the 
whole story. “I left her in charge of one 
who had sailed the high seas for years.” 

“Do you sail her across the ocean, Mr. 
Reynolds?’ Tol asked. 

“T could,” said her owner. “I’m going 
on a little cruise into Mexican waters 
next week. How would you like to come 
along and learn the ropes? I'll give 
you”— 

But the amount of their sailors’ wages 
was lost on Tol and George. They 
shipped that morning. 


[All rights reserved] 
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The Doll-Garden Party 
MARGARET HILL 


“Dear Marjory,—Will you please come 
to my doll-garden party Friday afternoon? 
Don’t bring your doll, but bring her 
clothes. There are plenty of dolls in the 
doll-garden, and you can pick out the 
right size for your doll’s clothes. My 
mother says please come at two and stay 
for supper, and that gives us all the after- 
noon to play. Your new neighbor, 


Patsy BLAKE.” 


“In the mail box—for me,” said Marjory, 
running around the wide piazza to find 
Mother. ‘“Patsy’s that little girl who rode 
past yesterday on the load of hay. Waved 
to me and said, ‘There'll be something in 
your mail box to-morrow’; and I thought 
she was just joking, ‘cause there’s some- 


thing in our mail box every day, but she. 


meant this for me. What does she mean, 
Mother? May I go, Mother? How can 
she have plenty of dolls, if she asks Betty 
and Ruth and Alice? Do you s’pose she 
will ask them? They came last week to 
spend the summer in that green house 
*bout half a mile beyond Patsy’s. What is 
a doll-garden, Mother?” ° 

Mother smiled till her small chatterbox 
came to a period, and then said: “Of 
course you may go. Patsy looks like a 
dear little girl to me; and you may be 
sure she means just what she says, though 
what that is you'll have to find out when 
you get to the party. A _ doll-garden? 
I can’t imagine; but you do just as Patsy 
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asks and take Belinda’s clothes, but no 
Belinda.” And off scampered Marjory to 
gather up tiny dresses and cloaks and 
caps the while she told placid-faced 
Belinda that next day she would have 
to nap the whole afternoon through, but 
that at bedtime she could wake up and 
hear all about a doll-garden party. 

On the dot of two, next afternoon, there 
arrived at Patsy’s house Marjory, Betty, 
Ruth and Alice; and Patsy and her little 
tow-headed cousin, Nancy, who was visit- 
ing her, welcomed them shyly, and led 
them to a big table under a huge maple 
at the side of the house. 

“It’s always cool here,” said Patsy, 
“and we can spread our doll things all 
over this table; and after we've picked 
our dolls and dressed them, we'll have 
supper here, too.” 

“Picked them!” said Betty, more aston- 
ished than polite. 

And at that Patsy and Nancy both 
laughed so gaily that every bit of the 


ae 
Spring Woods 


EDITH MIRICK 


Who has never walked in a wood at 


spring 
Has, indeed, missed a very lovely thing! 
Who has not seen those funny little 


fellows— 

Apples walking under 

brellas ; 

Or heard Jack-in-the-Pulpit, that fluent 
little preacher, 

Posing a flower guide and very learned 
teacher? 

Fragrant pink Arbutus hide quite shyly 


May green um- 


Under old dead leaves, peeping out 
slyly, 

Watching the Cardinal Flower’s stately 
head 


Nod in its bonnet of bright, bright red. 

Slim, dainty Bloodroot, in a pale green 
gown 

And hat of long petals like a snow-white 

crown, 

the Spring 

genteel, 

Swaying by the side of the Solomon’s 
Seal. 


Eyes Beauty, pretty and 


How I wish that every boy and girl 
could 

Take a walk with me sometime—in a 
spring wood. 


be 


“company ice’ broke and melted away, 
and six chattering little girls ran across 
the farmyard—Patsy leading the way— 
and stopped before a patch of large green 
leaves. 

“This is my own doll-garden,” ex- 
plained Patsy with pride. “Daddy planted 
it for me when I was small, but now I 
plant it my own self, and it’s fun to see 
my dolls blossom and grow up. ‘They 
grow very fast. Please each take two, be- 
cause there are lots, and lots more will 
grow.” 

“Where are they?” asked Marjory. - 

“What are they?” asked Ruth. 

“I don’t see any dolls,” said Alice. 

“Only leaves,” said Betty. 
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Marshmallow Boats 


When Mother makes cocoa 
For Sunday evening tea, 

She pours a steaming cup for Dad, 
And one for Jane and me. 


We take a fat marshmallow 
And watch it melt and float; 
It tastes so good and gooey, as 

We swallow sea and boat! 


“Look under the leaves,” laughed Patsy ; 
and at once brown eyes and blue eyes 
peered under the big leaves. 


“Summer squashes—all I see,” said 
Marjory. ; 
“Crooked-necked ones,” said Betty, 


proud of her knowledge. 

“Course,” said Patsy, with equal pride. 

“Summer-squash dolls,” said Nancy. 

“You’re just joking,” accused Betty, 
crestfallen. ‘We thought you _ really 
meant dolls.” 

“We do,” Patsy assured her so quickly 
that her little guests instantly believed 
her. “If you'll just pick two apiece—any- 
size-you-like dolls—we’ll show you, won’t 
we, Nancy?” 

So presently six little girls carrying 
crooked-necked summer squashes of vary- 
ing sizes trotted back across the farmyard 
to the table in the shade of the big maple. 

“Rather yellow,” demurred Ruth, lay- 
ing her squash children down. 

“Tf you don’t like ’em yellow, you can 
just make believe they’re white,’ said 
Patsy so seriously that the make-believe 
magie of all childhood immediately began 
to work. 

“Now look—here are plenty of shoe 
buttons. If you want your children to 


. have black eyes, just poke them in—they’ll 


stay. And here are two knives—we'll 
have to take turns, and you can just 
carve their noses and smiles—just any 
way you want to.” 

Silence—while black eyes were made 
to shine from yellow countenances, and 
noses and mouths were more or less suc- 
cessfully outlined. 

“Real dolls look such a lot alike,” said 
Nancy. “Ours are more like people—every- 
body different.” 

Six happy little girls buzzed over the 
selection of caps which tied over squash 
heads nicely, and over dresses which but- 
toned around squash necks to a nicety. 

“Once Nancy and I left ours in the barn, 
and the cows ate them up when they came 
in to be milked,” said Patsy; then added, 
at the gasp of horror, “Oh well, always 
more on the vines, if accidents do happen.” 

That was it—so much more fun, and 
so much less care! And if you’ll believe 
it, Belinda and all the other dolls that 
had come from the city to spend the 
summer in the country slept most of that 
summer away in drowsy comfort and went 
back to the city all rested up for the 
winter, while a succession of doll-garden 
children did duty in their stead. And 
if you are a little girl on a country vaca-. 
tion, you just get some friendly farmer 
to let you have one squash vine for your 


own, and see if you don’t have as good 


a time as did Patsy and Nancy and their 
little doll-party guests, _ “1 Lo 
[All rights reserved] 
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‘THE Lend a Hand Society, founded by 
Edward Everett Hale, held its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting in the Hale Memorial 
_ Chapel of the First Church, Boston, Mass., 
Saturday, May 22. The annual address 
was given by Edwin D. Mead, “In Memory 
of Dr. Hale.” 

Mr. Mead said that it was just sixty 
_ years since he came to Boston as a boy, in 
1866, to enter the service of Ticknor and 
_ Fields, the publishers, in whose service he 
remained for nine years before going 
for his four years of study in England 
and Germany. Dr. Hale’s name and 
person became immediately familiar to 
him. He was one of the brilliant group 
of writers and reformers for whom the 
house of Ticknor and Fields formed a 
eenter. They were the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, of which Mr. Howells 
had just become the editor; and in the 
_ Atlantic Monthly, “The Man without a 
Country” had appeared the year before, 
just at the close of the Civil War. Dr. 
Hale was then the most popular and in- 
fluential preacher in Boston, with great 
congregations thronging his church in 
Union Park. He was the close friend of 
the literary leaders, especially Lowell. 
About the latter and his friends Dr. Hale 
wrote a book. Mr. Mead read an im- 
pressive passage from Emerson quoted by 
Dr. Hale in his address on “Emerson’s 
Religion,” in the series of Boston lectures 
on Emerson at the Emerson Centennial 
observance in 1903. 

Dr. Hale was the first president of the 
Massachusetts Good Citizenship Society, 
to which post Mr. Mead succeeded him; 
and the speaker had much to say about 
the work of that Society. He mentioned 
especially a lecture by Theodore Roosevelt 
at the Old South on the evening of the 
celebration of Dr. Hale’s seventieth birth- 
day at the Vendome Hotel, to which Mr. 
Mead hurried him across the Common at 
the close of the lecture, Roosevelt being 
an admirer of Dr. Hale. In 1893 Dr. 
Hale was the first of the dozen signers 
of the call for the founding of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, of which Mr. Mead 
became the president; and Dr. Hale’s in- 
terest in the work of the Club was always 
evident. His interest in the peace cause 
was especially dwelt upon, the speaker 
pronouncing Dr. Hale the greatest prophet 
of peace in the American pulpit in our 
time. Dr. Hale’s addresses at the early 
Mohonk conferences upon a permanent 
‘International Tribunal, beginning in 1895, 
were the most important addresses ever 
given at Mohonk. All of his Mohonk ad- 
dresses have been published in a volume 
by the World Peace Foundation. No man 
in America did so much to arouse Ameri- 
can interest in the first Hague conference 
1899 as Dr. Hale, who toured the 
ry in its behalf, although then over 
y-five years old. His addresses at 
‘Temple, his little monthly paper, 
2 Crusade, and the meeting ar- 
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Dr. Hale Lives in Lend a Hand 


Society hears address by Mr. Mead—Work of year 


say Macdonald, who came over as mis- 


sionary for the cause from William T. 
Stead, were dwelt upon. 

Mr. Mead rejoiced in the merger of Dr. 
Hale’s church with the First Church, the 
most historic church in Boston or in the 
country, and referred especially to the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel, which 
should be made a center for all the ac- 
tivities so dear to Dr. Hale. Dr. Hale 
once said that no modern church was 
doing its duty which did not have among 
its regular committees a committee on 
good citizenship and a committee on in- 
ternational justice; and he established 
such committees in his church and main- 
tained them as long as he lived. He was 
not so great a preacher as Phillips Brooks, 
but he was a greater citizen; and he has 
undoubtedly made a deeper mark in the 
history and life of Boston. 

Mr. Mead pronounced Dr. Hale the most 
interesting and commanding personality 
he had ever known. The variety of his 
interests and achievements was infinite. 
His interest in local history and in Ameri- 
can history was especially emphasized. 
He was the most religious man the speaker 
had known. He was always about his 
Father’s business. He was always prac- 
ticing the presence of God. In an age of 
doubt and criticism he seemed to have 
no religious doubts, and seldom referred 
to such. But he hated what Emerson 
ealled “the scurf of Hebrew antiquity” 
and was really a profound radical, al- 
though his love for history and tradition 
and venerable ways blinded many to the 
fact. His religion was robust, catholic, 
and tolerant. He was a friend of Arch- 
bishop Williams and he especially loved 
the Methodists, who, he agreed with 
Roosevelt, constituted more nearly than 
any other the real church of the American 
people. Whatever else he did or was, he 
desired to be thought of first and always 
as a minister of Jesus Christ. If he 
wrote stories or poetry or political econ- 
omy or philosophy, they were all in his 
mind simply means of promoting the 
gospel of Christ as he understood it. 

Following is a summary of the general 
work done by the organization for the 
year, full reports of which were presented 
by the secretary, Miss Annie Florence 
Brown: 

Seventeen new Lend a Hand Clubs were 
severally formed in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Mississippi, and Virginia. 
Thirty-two visits were made by the execu- 
tive secretary to clubs and other organi- 
zations to tell of work and show slides of 
it. Sixty-six new annual subscribers 
were added. Forty-seven appeals from 
nineteen other social agencies were an- 
swered from the general relief fund. 
These were for glasses, surgical appli- 
ances, food, clothing, furniture, funeral 
expenses, etc. 

Women were helped to maintain inde- 
et epanegee through the sewing fund. In- 
fants’ garments, to the number of 1,369, 
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were distributed through the social sery- 
ice departments of the Boston City Hos- 
pital. Homeopathic Hospital, and Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. Other garments, to 
the number of 525, were distributed to 
the Family Welfare Society, Industrial 
Aid Society, Boston Sanatorium, Morgan 
Memorial, Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labra- 
dor, Near Hast Relief, and individuals. 

Sixty-eight persons were given vacations 
or convalescent care, with an expenditure 
of $1,125. This included thirty-six men, 
twenty-four women, and eight children. 
Nine of them were over sixty-five years 
of age. 

Bequests paid during the year were $500 
from Mrs. Almira Fenno-Gendrot, and 
$3,000 from Miss Helen F. Kimball. The 
Hale Endowment Fund was increased by 
these and some small gifts to $76,374.14. 
One bequest, of $10,000 to be paid later, 
was received from Miss Lulu S. Kimball. 
It is to be known as the “Frances Hath- 
away ‘Kimball Fund for Holidays for 
Tired Mothers,” in memory of Miss Kim- 
ball’s mother. 

For the Near Hast Relief, $285 was con- 
tributed on Golden Rule Sunday. Contribu- 
tions also were made to the Floating Hos- 
pital, Mt. Pleasant Home, American In- 
valid Aid Society, Travelers’ Aid Society, 
Manassas Industrial School, Red Cross, 
Pine Mountain School, and the Hindman 
Settlement School. 

More than 525 children and aged men 
and women were remembered at Christ- 
mas with money, food, games, toys, and 
cards. Boxes were sent to Maine, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Georgia, and to 
three places in Massachusetts—Maverick 
Dispensary and Prendergast Preventorium 
being among the recipients. 

Lend a Hand Sunday was instituted at 
the Isles of Shoals in July, 1925. A meet- 
ing will be held this year on August 1, 
followed by a conference the next day. A 
convention of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement was held in 
Washington in April, and was attended 
by Mrs. H. K. Fulton, president of Lend 
a Hand Club of Washington, as represen- 
tative of the Lend a Hand Society. 

It is encouraging to report that the year 
ending April 30 has been the most progres- 
sive in the history of the Book Mission. 
Boxes, to the number of 248, were dis- 
tributed, containing 14,086 books: 7,235 
new; 6,851 second-hand. Forty-six boxes 
of literature were sent to several hospi- 
tals and institutions near Boston, as fol- 
lows: Seaman’s Friend Society; St. Mary’s 


House for Sailors; Sailors’ Haven; Psy- 
chopathie Hospital; State Infirmary, 
Tewksbury; U. S. Army Base, Boston; 


Prendergast Preyentorium ; Fernald ‘School, 
Waverley, and Morgan Memorial. Two 
boxes were sent to Dr. Grenfell’s parish ; 
two packages of books to the Island of 
Jamaica; and two packages of books to 
Maine. Two hundred boxes of books were 
sent to twelve different States in the 
South. Receipts for the year, including 
balance May 1, 1925, equaled $1,949.23; 
expenses for the year, $1,699. Balance on 
hand, May 1, 1926, was $250.23. 

The question is not where civilization 
began, but when will it— Baltimore Sun, 
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ing forward satisfactorily under the 
leadership of Rev. Hubert Wright, who 


has behind him a united and enthusiastic 
group. The society was never in better 


New York City and Vicinity 


Good news of the churches 


T HOLLIS, L.1., after four years, Miss 

Mary Lawrance has resigned. Dur- 
ing these four years a vigorous church 
school has been organized, an Alliance 
has functioned efficiently, and a church 
organization has resulted. For most of 
these years the meetings have been held 
in a rented hall which has provided an 
attractive and central meeting place. On 
May 18, the Alliance gave a reception to 
Miss Lawrance and to her father and 
mother, Dr. and Mrs. William I. Law- 
rance. During the year just ended, Dr. 
Lawrance has served with great accept- 
ance as preacher of the Hollis church. 
On the same date a meeting of the church 
was held, which accepted the resignation 
of Miss Lawrance and Dr. Lawrance, and 
issued a unanimous call to Kenneth 
Walker of the senior class at Meadville 
to become the settled pastor, beginning 
October 1. It is understood that Mr. 
Walker will accept. Thus the experiment 
begun four years ago of founding a church 
on the basis of religious education seems 
to be justified. 

The church in Montclair, N.J., gave a 
reception on May 21 to Rev. and Mrs. 
Edgar Swann Weirs to mark the comple- 
tion of twenty years during which Mr. 
Weirs has been minister. These years 
have been fruitful indeed, and have ad- 
yanced Montclair to a leading place among 
suburban churches; in fact, the church 
has become one of the outstanding insti- 
tutions of that progressive suburb. It 
has fathered forums, concerts, lectures, 
and classes of the best caliber, and has 
taken a leading position in the cultural 
life of its town. 

The chureh in Flatbush (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) has enjoyed a year of quiet strength- 
ening and growth under the leadership 
of Rey. S. R. Mayer-Oakes, and looks for- 
ward confidently to an assured future. 
Mrs. Mayer-Oakes is leading the program 
of religious education and is an accept- 
able speaker at Sunday-school gather- 
ings. She will spend the summer in at- 
tending and leading a series of confer- 
ences on religious education in the Middle 
West. Not long ago she spoke before 
the Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion of greater New York, as did also Miss 
Nancy Harsh, one of the field secretaries 
of the Y. P. R. U. Miss Harsh has re- 
cently returned from an extensive trip in 
the East and South, where she visited 
many of the churches and in them all 
strengthened the cause of the young 
people. 

At Mt. Vernon, N.Y., the First Liberal 
Church has been handicapped during the 
year by the continued ill health of its 
minister, Dr. John Sayles; but it has 
carried on well, and the pulpit has been ac- 
ceptably filled for most of the year by Rey. 
Leon R. Land, leader of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship. The Bronx Free Fellowship, 
although not distinctively a Unitarian 
movement, has had a year of steady prog- 
ress under the leadership of Mr. Land. 
The work has centered this year mostly 


about the Sunday evening services, which 
have been uniformly of two types: first, 
a religious service lasting for half an 
hour, led by Mr. Land; and second, an 
open forum addressed by leaders of 
thought in many movements. Mr. Land 
has secured an excellent list of represen- 
tative speakers, and he has seen the con- 
gregation steadily increasing. On Sunday, 
May 16, when Rey. John Haynes Holmes 
spoke, a capacity audience was present, 
and the average attendance now is well 
over a hundred. A young people’s group 
has been organized, and classes are being 
held on various subjects: Mr. Land is 
coming to be recognized as a leader of 
liberal thought in the Bronx. Most of 
the support of his work has come from 
Unitarian sources. 

In Brooklyn the process of welding to- 
gether the First, Second, and ‘Third 
Churches has gone on in a very healthy 
and enthusiastic way under Dr. John H. 
Lathrop’s leadership. While some people 
may regret the passing of the Second and 
Third Churches, these societies have been 
born again in the vigorous life of the 
Church of the Saviour. 

On Monday, May 17, the Unitarian min- 
isters entertained the visiting leaders of 
the Ethical Culture movement at a lunch- 
eon at the City Club. The ministers 
heard brief addresses from all the Ethical 
Culture leaders present. These included 
Stanton Coit, Percival Chubb, Horace 
Bridges, Alfred Martin, and Anna Garlin 
Spencer, together with two leaders from 
London, Mr. Snell and Mr. Murphy. Mr. 
Chubb spoke of the apathy among young 
people as he saw it exemplified in St. 
Louis, Mo., where every year several 
hundred young college graduates come to 
settle, but manifest almost no curiosity 
about liberal movements in either religion 
or politics and within two or three years 
are marching solidly behind the Rotary 
Club type of business men. Dr. Coit’s re- 
marks were evidently inspired by a recent 
talk of Felix Adler, in which the latter said 
that ritual is the sofa on which the church 
goes to sleep. Dr. Coit said that in Lon- 
don he used a certain amount of ritual, 
which included the gowning of the leaders 
and development of a service which was 
intended to create an atmosphere valuable 
to the reception of the message of the 
address. Dr. Martin spoke of his happy 
remembrances of the Unitarian church in 
Montreal, P.Q., with which he was for- 
merly connected; and Mrs. Spencer spoke 
of the ties which united the Ethical Cul- 
ture movement and the Unitarian churches. 
Dr. Lathrop, who presided, reminded the 
Ethical Culture leaders that many Uni- 
tarians hold practically the same theistic 
position as the Ethical Culture movement. 
Rey. James A. Fairley and Rev. Alson 
Robinson responded for the Unitarians. 
Mr. Robinson was elected the president 
of the ministers’ meeting for next year, 
and Rey. 8S. R. Mayer-Oakes was appointed 
secretary. 

The Ridgewood, N.J., church is moy- 


condition than it is to-day. - 

The West Side Church, New York City, 
under the leadership of Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten, has had a year of prosperity. 
The congregations have averaged three 
hundred and fifty, and at least fifty addi- 
tions have been made to the membership 
of the church. New members have been 
welcomed in a series of bimonthly chureh 
dinners which have proved great sources 
of enthusiasm. Many of Dr. Slaten’s ser- 
mons have been published by the church, 
and have received wide circulation. <A 
considerable paid staff is carried by this 
church—including a secretary, a research 
secretary, and leaders in religious educa- 
tion. The church is going forward into 
the future with confidence, conserving 
the acquisitions made during Mr. Potter’s 
pastorate and making new gains under 
the present leadership. 

All Souls Church, New York City, has 
enjoyed a year of quiet and continuous 
prosperity under the vigorous leadership 
of Dr. Minot Simons. All departments 
of church work have been strengthened. 
Daily Lenten services have been con- 
ducted; and recently, for a number of 
weeks, Dr. Simons has broadcast the 
liberal gospel in a series of Sunday after- 
noon talks over the radio. 

Union Theological Seminary has been 
holding its annual commencement and has 
been rejoicing in the summoning to its 
leadership of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 
To a Unitarian looking on, it has been 
somewhat amazing to hear the intensely 
evangelical tone of most of the public 
pronouncements. Dr. Coffin hopes to make 
Union Seminary stand for “Jesus and 
Him Crucified.” He hopes to exalt the 
Cross, to further exegetical preaching 
from the ‘Word of God”—all of which 
leads one to see that evangelical Presby- 
terianism is somewhat distantly separated 
from ordinary Unitarian theology. 

E. F. 


New Orleans Plans Mission 


The First Unitarian Church in New 
Orleans, La., plans to conduct a mission 
next autumn and winter. The minister, 
Rey. J. B. H. Tegarden, reported on the 
results of his once-a-month ministry at 
two Universalist churches in Mississippi, 
in reviewing the past year’s work at the 
annual meeting of the New Orleans 
church. ‘These officers were elected at the 
meeting: President, Lyman C. Reed; vice- 
president, Clarence C. Henson; financial 
secretary, Dr. Herman B. Gessner; re- 
cording secretary, A. Sternberger; treas- 
urer, H. Z. E. Perkins; trustees— 
Charles H. Patterson, Mrs. Frank L. 
Nairne, Miss Mary E. Soulé, Miss Her- 
mine Ujffy, Mrs. A. R. Berry, Mrs. John F. _ 
Oechsner, and Mrs. John F. Day. Those™ 


delegates from the church who attended 
the Southern Unitarian Conference at 
Orlando, Fla., including Mr. Tegarden, 
gave impressions of the Conference meet-— 
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ed ty the School on the afternoon 
ey. 19. The president, Rey. Walter S. 
Reviving line with the fear, Miss Harriet 
E. Johnson, and the graduating students 
—Miss Frances W. Wood and Mrs. Mabelle 
H. Eason. It has been the custom to 
have the class day entertainment on the 
evening before the graduating exercises, 
_ but this year the president’s reception 
- was combined with it that afternoon. On 
this pleasant occasion, many out-of-town 
_ friends of the School were able to visit 
the School and meet the new president. 
At the graduation exercises the follow- 
ing forenoon, the address was given by 
_ President. Swisher, and Miss Wood and 
_ Mrs. Eason received their diplomas. A 
brief devotional service was conducted by 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
As compared with the older emphasis 
on giving information, Mr. Swisher con- 
sidered three main influences in modern 
. education: a dynamic view of the uni- 
verse, a psychology which studies human 
behavior, and an increasing emphasis upon 
vocational training. 
“Tf it is true,” said Mr. Swisher, “that 
_ secular education is becoming increasingly 
a study of human personality and its de- 
_ velopment, it is far more true of religious 
- education. The direct, avowed aim of 
religious education is the development of 

_ character. — 

. “Tt used to be supposed that a mere 
teaching of the content of the Bible would, 
by some necromancy, accomplish this end. 

- But the -Bible is an agglomeration of 

_ literature—mythological, historical, legal, 

_ prophetic, poetic—covering many centuries 
of the evolution of a people and fortui- 
tously gathered between the covers of one 

book. Thus, in the Psalms, passages of 
lyric beauty and moral dignity and pas- 
‘sages expressive of a primitive blood-lust 

are juxtaposed. 
“It was seen that with the possible ex- 
ception of the Gospels, it was necessary 

_ to exercise a selective influence upon the 

_ books of the Bible ere they were available 

as the foundation of a church school cur- 
riculum, and even in the New Testament 
it was essential to separate the funda- 
mental teachings of Jesus from an accre- 
tion of legend. The beginning of a modern 
Method of religious education was the 
exercise of the selective faculty upon the 
Bible as the basis of religious education. 
“Once we had faced and tentatively 
solved the problem of selection, we were 
faced with the problem of how we might 
ler this material effective in the moral 
religious training of our children 
our youth. We have to bridge the 
mous gap between the customs, tradi; 
ethical standards—in a word, thé 
_view—of an ancient Oriental people 
a pastoral life, and a modern Oc- 
‘al people living a highly centralized 
life. Of the triad—teacher, 
d curriculum, the pupil is most 


sit The institution exists for his 
sake. To bridge this gap and make the 
teaching material impinge upon the pupil’s 
consciousness and so work some change 
in his personality, we have been forced 
to introduce into our curriculum a mass 
of extra-Biblical material. In religious 
education as in secular, the student learns 
by a process of assimilation—he assimilates 
the new to the old, the unfamiliar to the 
familiar. There is no other way to teach 
effectively... Otherwise, the student lacks 
interest and will not be taught. This 
necessitates a vast broadening of mental 
background on the part of the teacher. 

“Finally, we are coming to realize that 
it is not alone the individual whom we 
are seeking to develop, but an individual 
in social relationships. To develop the 
well-rounded personality for individual 
ends is not enough. We must develop 
the social virtues: honesty, integrity, 
neighborly kindness and sympathy, a 
recognition of the rights of others, and 
our eternal obligation to generations of 
other lives—past, present, and to come. 
This comes nearest to the Christ-ideal— 
not a life that loses itself in the life of 
others, but a life that attains self-realiza- 
tion and finds itself through a process 
of spiritual evolution that finally comes 
to recognize the unity that binds the uni- 
verse into one stupendous whole.” 

After the exercises came the Tuckerman 

School Association luncheon, at which Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings spoke for the min- 
isters, Mrs. Charles E, St. John for The 
Alliance, and Miss Sara Comins for the 
Y. P. R. U. Brief words were spoken by 
Miss Wood, Mrs. Eason, the president and 
the dean, and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 
There was a larger and more interested 
attendance than ever before at the 
luncheons. 
The Tuckerman School Association, of 
which Miss Annie BE. Pousland is pres- 
ident, is doing more and more for the 
School and creating a great deal of en- 
thusiasm for its work. This year the 
Association is sending Miss Wood to the 
Isles of Shoals for the entire season of 
meetings to do publicity work for the 
School; and through the kindness and in- 
terest of Rey. William Safford Jones, one 
of ‘the faculty, a collection taken at the 
luncheon completed a sum of money being 
raised for that purpose. 

The School held its usual public meeting 
at King’s. Chapel on Monday of Anni- 
versary Week. This meeting is for the 
purpose of advertising the School among 
the visitors of the Week and giving it an 
opportunity to tell of its work, in company 
with the other denominational organiza- 
tions. The speakers were Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit, Mich.; Waitstill H. 
Sharp, the newly appointed secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education ; 
Mrs. Emma A. Allen, on behalf of the 
graduates now in the field; Mrs. Eason 
for the graduating class, and Miss Lucre- 
tia T. Gartrell for the undergraduates of 
the School. The dean gave the usual word 
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about the curriculum. Mr. Sharp dis- 
cussed the challenge which the crime 
situation offers religious education, and 
stressed the need of definite objectives in 
religious training and of experts to work 
toward these objectives. 

“Many people to-day are gravely con- 
cerned over the increase in lawlessness 
and disregard of human rights—an in- 
erease noted among our youth,” Mr. Sharp 
said. “Why are Court docks so crowded, 
when 116 different sects are offering reli- 
gion to this country? Look to your church 
schools, Americans, and see 27,000,000 be- 
yond their influence and out of touch with 
religion! Can we not account for the 
state of the realm by our failure to pre- 
sent ethical, moral and spiritual truths 
to one-fourth of our growing population? 
We can eliminate social friction only by 
furnishing each individual with a code of 
self-restraint. 

“You must agree with me that Ameri- 
can churches must plan a national pro- 
gram of religious education. If the church 
schools of this country are to meet the 
challenge of this age, they must hold this 
their bounden duty—the creation of 
character. 

“You must agree with me that if we 
Unitarians are to plan our part in this 
national program of religious education, 
we must know what we are trying to ac- 
complish. And yet in scores of church 
schools we find the objectives and technique 
of this program less definitely understood 
and less effectively executed than those 
in any other national plan. For five 
years I have been studying teachers in 
all denominations. Hundreds in this 
country just grope along, doing their 
best faithfully but seeing no farther than 
the day’s lesson. We need more than 
regular attendance each Sunday—more 
than a person to ‘hold a class together.’ 
We must have teachers instructed in reli- 
gious knowledge, educated to its use and 
its expansion, and alive to a sense of 
their part in the world. We must ex- 
pect faithful and intelligent preparation 
of lessons, a working knowledge of source 
material, and a working plan for teaching 
a lasting lesson. 

“You must agree with me that if we are 
to conduct an effective part in this national 
program, we must e¢all in specialists— 
trained teachers. If we Unitarians can 
only plant in each church school some one 
person who undertakes religious education 
as his or her main responsibility, we can 
say of our great problem, ‘Well begun, 
half done.’ ” 

Mr. Sharp recommended that in every 
one of the sixty-five Unitarian churches 
of Greater Boston there be placed a teacher 
trained in the Tuckerman School. This 
would enliven the church school program 
at the heart of Unitarianism, Mr. Sharp 
declared. The School’s autumn term will 
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Most of the alumne of the School 
present in Boston attended the supper of 
the Guild of Parish Workers following 
this meeting. Miss Gertrude Taft, director 
of religious education in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, gave a 
most interesting address. The Guild 
meeting, as always, was more or less of an 
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intimate occasion, and gave opportunity April oo 


for the parish assistants now in the field 
and those planning to take up the work to 
discuss the prospects of the profession. 
The dean told them a little about her 
proposed trip with Miss Elsie A. Burrage 
to the Holy Land. They will go first to 
Egypt and then to Jerusalem to attend 
the summer session of the American 
School of Biblical Archeology; thence for 
a brief trip in Northern Palestine; and 
then westward, to cruise through the 
Mediterranean, stopping for glimpses of 
Greece, Constantinople, Trieste, Venice, 
Genoa, Marseilles. From Marseilles there 
will be a two weeks’ trip through some 
of the interesting towns of southern 
France, and thence to Paris and Antwerp, 
sailing from the latter place on September 
10 for New York City. They sailed from 
New York City on June 8. 
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People’s Church, Curcaco, Inn.—Sunday 
-vices, 10.30 a.m. Station Wa, Chi- 
ago; 448 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
ur, and Unitarian Church, Hottywoop, 
‘aLir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
. (Hollywood, June 27; Los 
eles, June 20.) KNX, Los Angeles; 


unday morning service at 11 A.M. 
BH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 


Plainfield; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortLAND, ORE.—- 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, San Deco, 
" SALIF.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
inutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
— Bard. KFVW, San Diego ; 245.8 meters. 
=. Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
_ Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
_ broadcasting June 27.) . 
(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
_broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day 
_ of the service to be broadcast.) 
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Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Arlington Street Services 
e Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
will unite with Arlington Street 
in the same city in union summer 
s to be held in the Arlington Street 
Following is the schedule of 


), Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
th of the Disciples; June 27, 
P. Daniels, Hingham, Mass. ; 


mday of Sake Vanionthe “WEAM, eat 


July 4, Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., pres- 


ident of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; July 11, Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
Wellesley . Hills, Mass.; July 18, Rey. 
EH. A. E. Palmquist, executive secretary, 


the Philadelphia Federation of Churches; 


July 25, Rev. Edward P. Daniels. During 


August the church will be closed for re- 


pairs; but hymn services will be held on 
the steps of the church at 7.30 P.M., 
weather permitting. September 5, Rey. 
Edward P. Daniels; September 12, Rey. 
John Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio; September 


19, Rey. Edward P. Daniels; September 
26, Rey. William W. Fenn, D.D., Theo- 


logical Sehool in Harvard University. 


Meadville Alumni 


Tribute to Librarian Green, new officers, 
Dean Sperry’s address 


At a largely attended meeting of the 
alumni and friends of the Meadville 
Theological School, held on May 27, 1926, 
in the Bulfinch Place Church, Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry, of the Theological School 
in Harvard University, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Education for the Ministry.” 

He said that he and his associates were 
in a quandary as to just what subjects 
for teaching should be given prominence 
in the modern school of theology. Dean 
Sperry declared that the problem was be- 
coming increasingly perplexing, since it 
was quite evident that there is not a 
single human concern which the minister 
can afford to ignore. His knowledge must 
range over the whole human sphere, and 
for his own protection he should have 
some “intellectual city of refuge.’ Is the 
modern school of theology best suited to 
train men for this increasingly difficult 
task, or must we turn to the school otf 
religious pedagogy for such instruction? 
Theological schools are to-day divided 
upon this question; but all are agreed 
that while some minor changes may be 
made in the curriculum, the master 
problem after all is to give a man “the 


raw stuff of thinking” and by no means 
to cheapen the profession by offering “a 


bag of tricks” in lieu of an intellectual 
and spiritual leadership which the world 
has a right to expect and which we are 
in duty bound to give. 

At the business meeting, the following 
were elected as trustees of the School: 
Max Cowan, Chicago; Emmet L. Richard- 


son, Milwaukee; Rey. Charles E. Snyder, 


Sioux City; Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Chicago. 

It was also voted to offer membership 
in the Association to the members of the 
next graduating class of the school. 

Walter C. Green, retiring librarian and 
secretary of the faculty, was called for 
by Rey. John H. Applebee, president of 
the Association, who im a few well-chosen 
words presented Mr. Green, in the name 
of the alumni, with a purse in token of 
his long and faithful service and of their 
own good will, to which Mr. Green heartily 
responded. 

The names of the alumni who had died 
during the year, including Cyrus A. Roys, 
Henry H. Woude, Florence Buck, Philip 8. 
Thacher, Frank L. Phalen, and Gustave H. 
Zastrow, were read, and the alumni ‘stood 


a —— 


in silent prayer in remembrance of their 
good works and in token of loye and 
respect for them. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance then spoke at 
length upon the life and work of Dr. 
Florence Buck. 

The following officers were etened 
elected: President, Charles A. Wing, 
Springfield; vice-president, Frank S. C. 
Wicks, Indianapolis; secretary-treasurer, 
Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset; executive 
committee, Vincent Silliman, Harold S. 
Pickett, Roy B. Winterstein; eommittee 
to name trustees for the school, John H. 
Lathrop, Fred A. Weil, Maxwell Savage. 

President Franklin C. Southworth out- 
lined the present status of the School, 
and painted a picture of its future pros- 
pects, both physical and intellectual, in 
its new home in Chicago to which it is 
to remove in September. 


Meaning of Unitarian Liberty 
to be Considered at Deerfield 


Time for discussion, formal and _ in- 
formal, scheduled and spontaneous, of 
those matters of theology and the church 
which ministers so seldom for lack of 
time and opportunity have the chance to 
consider together; time for friendly in- 
tercourse and for comparing of experi- 
ences on parish things that do not lend 
themselves easily to correspondence; time 
for pleasant walks and rides about the 
beautiful Connecticut Valley country; a 
season of restfulness, meditation, and fel- 
lowship before the oncoming labors of the 
church year,—these are the prospect for the 
first Ministers’ Institute to be held as an 
activity of the Ministerial Union since the 
two organizations merged two years ago, 
at Deerfield, Mass. Again the ministers 
will meet at Deerfield, the days being 
from Monday evening, September 13, to 
Thursday noon, September 16. 

Speakers who have already been engaged 
are Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, president of 
the Ministerial Union, Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, Rev. Harvey Loy, Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, Prof. Charles H. Lyttle, 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, and Perey Gard- 
ner, president of the Laymen’s League 
and chairman of the Commission’ on 
Survey. A full program of speakers and 
their subjects will be published shortly. 

Following, in part, is the announce- 
ment that has gone out to the ministers 
from the Institute Committee, of which 
Dr. Frederic Gill is chairman and Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes is secretary: 

“Different sessions of the Institute will 
consider the bearing of psychological in- 
vestigation upon theology; the historical 
development of religious thought; the 
meaning of religious freedom and Unita- 
rian liberty. Other sessions will be given 
over to a discussion of the possibilities of 
public worship, including a consideration 
of the proposed supplementary services, 
and a discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Missionary Survey. 

“The afternoons will be left entirely 
free for friendly intercourse. 

“A more detailed announcement of the 
program will be sent to you within a few 
weeks. In the meantime, we urge that you 
note in your calendar the above dates, and 
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Life is a day’s 
labor 
on God’s earth 
where we may 
SING as we WORK 
: JOHN BURROUGHS 


send as soon as possible to the secretary 
notice of your intention to attend, with 
the registration fee of two dollars which 
is required this year to cover the expenses 


of arrangements. Additional contribu- 
tions are also needed and will be appre- 
ciated. In any case, the registration fee 
must be received not later than August 31. 

“Board and room will be available at 
the Deerfield Academy. The cost is: ex- 
pected to be about three dollars per day.” 


Correction 


The constituency of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, is between 
four hundred and fifty and five hundred 
persons; changes by death and removal 
since 1918 have amounted to one hundred 
and thirty-one. These figures correct the 
erroneous statistics that were included 
in the account of this church’s annual 
meeting, published in THe Recister of 
May 27. 


How to Find the Faith that Unites 
(Continued from page 566) 
dential way the group of churches which 
has for generations subordinated dogmatic 
tests to practical discipleship, which has 
maintained the principle of congregational 
democracy and held fast the tradition of 
spiritual loyalty, is offered, under the con- 
ditions of the present time, a unique op- 
portunity to reaffirm its comprehensive 
aim. This is the last of times for liberal 
Christians to regard themselves as belong- 
ing to separatist sects sustained through 
controversy with less reasonable creeds or 
satisfied with an attitude of dissent or 
denial. This is, on the contrary, a time to 
reaffirm the faith that unites; to revive 
the authority of spiritual religion; to re- 
joice in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
set us free; to welcome the affinity of 
souls which, under varied conditions of 
bondage and misapprehension, have aban- 
doned the controversies which divide, and 
are turning to the discipleship which 
unites and redeems; a time to realize what 
Tertullian called the mark of the one 
primitive church—its fraternal commun- 
ion and its open door. Scores of thought- 
ful ministers and thousands of intelligent 
laymen, disheartened by the superfluous 
contentions and dubious authority which 
entangle them, are at this moment look- 
ing for a fellowship where piety may 
dwell with common sense, and liberty with 
loyalty; and if any church at such a time 
wants to satisfy such souls, it must aban- 
don sectarian ambitions and condescend- 
ing self-congratulations, and be known 
not by its numerical expansion but by its 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R SG 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park SquaRE, Boston, Mass. 
Naw YorE CxHIcAGo San FRANcIsco 


PRO OCTOR ACADEMY 
Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate gees 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHEr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
hool Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 - 1926 
Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
cational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr, Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H, Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E.A.CHurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


spiritual possessions—not by its megalo- 
mania but by its magnanimity. With the 
humility of those who have often failed 
in this high mission, and have been be- 
trayed into controversy or denial, yet with 
the confidence of those who have at least 
seen from afar the faith which unites, we 


join in the reassuring and comprehensive 


confession : “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church; in the communion of saints; in 
the fulfilment of the prayer of Jesus that 
all his disciples may be one; and in the 
unity of the spirit in which ‘plona is the 
bond of peace.” 


vs 
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_ The Ministers’ Institute 
, FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 

President Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Institute will 
be held at Deerfield, Mass., beginning 
Monday evening, September 13, and ending 
Thursday noon, September 16. It is highly 
desirable for both the ministers and the 
cause we serve that every minister who 
can possibly attend this Institute do so. 
Deerfield is a lovely New England town, 
and with our beautiful church there and 
the ample facilities of Deerfield Academy 
is quite ideal for our purposes. It is un- 
necessary to say anything to commend the 
sure pleasure and profit of the fellowship 
we shall enjoy. There is no more fra- 
ternal, trustful, and united body of people 
on earth than the ministers of our Uni- 
tarian churches. But it should be remem- 
bered that we are relatively a small com- 
pany, widely scattered, and that our work 
needs the co-ordination of aim and method 
which can be advanced by a conference. 
The ministers have received preliminary 
- announcement of the Institute and know 
_ that subjects of vital importance are to 
be discussed. They are therefore asked 
to make plans now to be present. This 
is not to be a holiday outing, although 
it will be very pleasant, hence it is sug- 
gested that churches provide for the 
traveling and living expenses of their 
ministers. 

Think what it will mean to our great 
cause as free churches if we have two 
or three hundred ministers at this In- 
stitute! 

Information regarding this meeting of 
the Institute can be had from the chair- 
man of the committee, Rev. Frederic 
Gill, 15 Devereaux Street, Arlington, 
Mass; or from Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
secretary, 39 Dana Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Personals 


Mrs. Robert L. De Normandie, who has 
been elected president of the Massachu- 
setts League of Women Voters, is a mem- 
_ ber of Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., and a daughter-in-law of the late 
Dr. James De Normandie. 


_ Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, minister 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
- Mass., and Mrs. Frothingham, have sailed 
for Europe. They will spend the summer 
overseas and return for the reopening of 
the church in the autumn. 


Of Notable Lineage 


Edward H. Savary, prominent Unita- 
rian layman descended from a_ notable 
line of liberal ministers, a lawyer practic- 
ing in Boston, Mass., died at Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 3. His home was in the 
family house in Groveland, Mass. He was 
brother of Mrs. William Ware Locke, wife 
of the minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Savary’s great- 
grandfather, Dr. James Kendall, known 
as an Arian, was settled over the First 
in Plymouth, Mass., in 1800, and 
that church for fifty-nine years. 
. Kendall’s son, James, was a Unita- 
in minister, and his daughter, Hannah, 
ed Dr. George W. Hosmer, who was 


‘settled over 


% 
a 
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the Unitarian Church in 
Buffalo, N.Y., for thirty years. He left 
Buffalo to become president of Antioch 
College. Two of his sons became Uni- 
tarian ministers—Rey. James Kendall 
Hosmer and Rey. George Herbert Hosmer, 
the former later distinguishing himself 
as an historian. Edward H. Savary’s 
father, Rey. William H. Savary, held Uni- 
tarian pastorates at West Newton, Canton, 
and South Boston, Mass., and organized 
the First Unitarian Church of Ellsworth, 
Me. 


On to Washington! 


‘Laymen’s League chapters to hold con- 


vention September 17-19 


Leaders of Unitarian laymen in the 
United States and Canada will make pil- 
grimage at the opening of the church year 
to America’s Capital City. In Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 17-19, chapters of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League will hold 
their sixth annual convention. The parish 
house of the new All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh will be the meeting place. Hotel 
headquarters will be the Hotel Hamilton, 
which has made a special rate for the 
delegates. 

There is so much to see in Washington 
and its environs and there is so much of 
importance to come before the laymen 
this year that the convention-is scheduled 
for three full days—Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, September 17, 18, and 19. One- 
third of the entire time of the convention 
is set aside for recreation. Assurance is 
given that members of All Souls chapter 
of the League connected with the Weather 
Bureau have guaranteed ideal weather 
for sight-seeing and recreation. An an- 
nouncement sent to chapter officers says: 

“New officers and some new policies for 
the Laymen’s League suggest that the 
chapter leaders make whatever effort is 
necessary in order to get acquainted with 
the new national leaders and to learn 
how the responsibilities are to be divided 
between headquarters and chapters in the 
immediate future. 

“Chapter presidents and vice-presidents 
are the delegates which each chapter is 
urged to send. Chapter presidents may 
select alternates unless the chapters are 
helping to finance the trips, in which 
case a vote of the chapter or executive 
committee is customary.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HEIGHTS HOUSE, Lunenburg, Vt. Modern 
comforts, scenery unsurpassed; no hay fever, 


no mosquitoes. Parties made up for mountain 
trips. Special arrangements for families, or 
parties, both in the Hotel or in the cottages or 
the tents. Rates reasonable. Booklet. <A. J. 
NEWMAN, Proprietor. 


COME TO 


STAR ISLAND 


General Conference 


July 17-31 


If you would know why, 
ask 
any Shoaler 


3 Teens MUM nM sm ens 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 
, patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Me 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


Ae sms se rs 
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When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetis 
io receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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| PLEASANTRIES -{ 
In his shop window a Brighton [Eng- 
land] barber advertises himself as 


“Antisceptic.” This reads like “Believe, 
or you won’t be shaved.’—IJdeas. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make.” 


“No, you need a lot more than that. Cer- 
tainly a gymnasium, club room, and 
library.’—Louisville Courier Journal. 


So many lovely ads abound 
To banish every care, 
My radio begins to sound 
Like billboards in the air. 
—Washington Star. 


“So you are going into your father’s 
business now you've graduated? I sup- 
pose you'll have a pretty soft time there.” 
“No, indeed. I’m going to start right in 
at the bottom as one of the _ vice- 
presidents.” —Life. 


There was a slight difference of opinion. 
He acknowledged his error quite gener- 
ously by saying: “You are right, and I am 
wrong, as you generally are.” “So nice 
of him to put it like that,” she said to her- 
self, after he had gone. And then she 
began to think about it—Tit-Bits. 


From Paradise to Piccadilly, by Harry 
Furniss: “Keppel would often hunt with 
Admiral Parker. Keppel was a careless 
shot, and one day he came back to Mrs. 
Parker, saying, ‘I have had an excellent 
day’s sport. I have shot two woodcock, 
ten pheasants, a rabbit, and your son.’ ” 


A customer at a small restaurant: 
“Waiter, what’s the meaning of this? 
Yesterday you gave me a portion twice 
as large as this.” Waiter: ‘Where .did 
you sit yesterday, sir?’ “By the window.” 
“Ah, that accounts for it. We always 
give people by the window larger por- 
tions.”—The Outlook. 


When we get time, says Percy Sylvester 
Malone in the Churchman, we may compile 
a glossary of ecclesiastical, political, and 
social terms, divided into two columns, 
Pro and Anti. For example: “The Rey. 
So-and-so hopes to get a call to So-and-so” 
will be translated on the Pro side as: “My 
dear brother is carefully and prayerfully 
considering an enlarged sphere of useful- 
ness”; and on the Anti side as: “That 
much overrated chap is coquetting with 
St. Vincent’s.” And if the Rey. Thus- 
and-thus is working very hard to re- 
organize his parish, the Pro report will be: 
“He is a most efficient administrator and 
indefatigable worker’; and the Anti re- 
port: “That man is always hopping about 
like a flea from one thing to the next.” 


James M. Beck, of our own land, 
having patronized Shakespeare as above 
all a gentleman, in a_ recent address, 
Lucio, in the Manchester Guardian, sings: 


Always the gentleman, always the gent, 
Hie was the white man a hundred per 
cent. ; 
Bound from 
ways, 

He was their go-getter all of his days. 

Truthful and sober, industrious, clean, 

Respectful to ladies, from beggar 
Queen ; 

Courteous, kind to his mother, polite, 

William, our William, was every bit 
white! 


his youth to propriety’s 


to 


Chorus. 


Always the gentleman, white to the core! 
Always the gentleman! Can we say more? 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Washington, D.C., “THE KERN” 


Two squares from new Washington Audi- 
torium. 
atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, 
also private ones. Excellent, inexpensive din- 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. Free 
map sent. Address: 

Mrs, JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 ‘‘G”’ St., N.W. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 
sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 
boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 


a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 


June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 
rong E. Pottery, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


A manor house, large farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and 
fruit from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, 
electric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted, 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1763 


MacBuffie School 
for Girls 2139 


Cc 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient _ Preparation. - 


Broad General Courses, emp! ng Home- 
Making, Art and Music—also Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Horsemanship. 
Dr. and Mrs. ahs MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 


™ 


The facilities of a hotel with thé 
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In ae Nunierat 
Editorials. . 
Original and Selene 


bande ‘ene Needs Is Faith, by R. H. Mark- 


Two Notes on Worship, by Douglas Horton’ | 

Social Work, Everyday Practice of Religion . 

How to Do the Will of the Churches, by Ival 
McPeak . . 

How to Find the Faith That Unites, by Franeis 

. Peabody a. 

Dr. Hale Lives in ‘Lend a Hand 4 2<euae 

New York City and Vicinity od 

ae eeded—More Tuckerman-trained Teachers = 
A. U. A. Acknow ledgments . ae ar, 3 


Correspondence 


Unitarian Exhibit at Sesquicentennial; Visit- 
ing English Churches; A Protest; Shameful; 
For the Invalid Minister; Acknowledgments 


Religion Around the World ...... 


Our Book Table 
Worth Reading; A Catholic Plea; Books . . 


Our Children 
Crew of The Loo, by Winifred Davidson . . . 
The Doll-Garden Party, by Margaret Hill . . 
Verse 
Beauty; Stay! by Katharine Harrington. . . 


Poetry 


Spring Woods, by Edith Mirick; Marshmallow 
Boats, by Marjorie Dillon . . . . .. « 


Chasch Notes ..,. 4). oe 
Pleasantries.. « <4 ¢-<,siee bee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., Minister. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by Rey. Markham W. Stackpole. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage .Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church school at 12 m. ¥. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 10 A.m., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Speight. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Minister Emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.m. Communion service immediately 
after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


Minister 
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